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PEYTON BOSWELL 


Comments: 


This department expresses only the personal 
opinion of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing strictly as 
an individual. His ideas are not those of THE ART 
Dicest, which strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
dium of the news and opinion of the art world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


McKinney of Los Angeles 

ope alone never made a great newspaper, nor has 

any building, no matter how spacious or beautiful, ever 
made a great museum. Behind every great newspaper or great 
museum must stand a directing head, whose administrative 
gifts are capable of transmuting the raw materials of capital 
and floor areas into something that is alive and vital in the 
community it serves. And, looking back over the record of 
the Los Angeles County Museum since I walked through its 
magnificent but strangely sterile galleries 16 months ago, I 
would evaluate the evidence as unanimous that in Roland J. 
McKinney the people of Los Angeles have exactly the mu- 
seum leadership to attain an unchallenged position in the 
front rank of America’s cultural centers. 

McKinney came to Los Angeles with the words of the late 
Preston Harrison—‘Now, -at last, we can look forward to a 
great museum”—still echoing. It was a difficult task that 
McKinney essayed, following his acknowledged success in 
assembling the superlative exhibition of contemporary Amer- 
ican painting at the Golden Gate Exposition in 1939, but the 
promises that his appointment heralded are rapidly material- 
izing. Watching from the East, and hence with a non-local 
perspective, I would point to the rising national status of the 
Los Angeles Museum as proof of McKinney’s achievement. 

And it is refreshing to know that McKinney’s labors are 
appreciated in Los Angeles—for all too often the work of 
necessary reorganization breeds petty misunderstandings that 
eclipse the true significance of the progress made. For in- 
stance, Arthur Millier, straight-from-the-shoulder art critic 
of the Los Angeles Times, headed his November 3 column 
with this weighty appreciation of McKinney’s record: 

“In his brief 17 months as Director General and Director 
of Art of the Los Angeles County Museum, Roland J. McKin- 
ney has proved himself to be one of the ablest museum direc- 
tors in the United States. 

“Almost overnight his energy, initiative and authority set 
the institution’s three departments of history, science and art 
in competition to merit public approval. Exhibit standards 
were raised and improved showmanship introduced. 

“Exhibitions soon became important civic events. The great 
show of Impressionist paintings drew 120,000 persons last 
spring. In midsummer 100,000 saw the Masterpieces of Art. 

“Special temporary displays in science and history became 
the rule instead of, as before, the exception and were ar- 
ranged with striking art. City and county schools were at long 
last helped to make full educational use of collections and 
exhibits. And for the first time in its history Los Angeles had 
a museum to which other, more richly stocked, American 
museums were willing to loan their treasures. 

“The people who visit the museum have responded to its 
changed atmosphere. Influential friends, both groups and in- 
dividual, are being made for the institution. Plans for its pro- 
gressive improvement in public service have been outlined 
and some are already being carried out. 

“McKinney’s influence does not end at the museum’s walls. 
New collectors have found confidence to buy works of art. 
The enthusiasm of older collectors has been rekindled.” In 
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conclusion Millier emphasized the same thought that began 
this piece: “No museum ever became great without a great 
director at its head.” 

McKinney, supported by local cultural leaders with vision 
enough to see the destined position of Los Angeles as an in- 
dustrial, mercantile and artistic center—the Venice of the 
West Coast—is successfully working to give the City of An- 
gels not just local, but national stature in the world of art. 


“Life” Visits Fletcher Martin 

i THE ESSENTIAL TASK of breaking the narrow boundaries 

of the self-perpetuating “world of art,” Life Magazine, dur- 
ing the years since Henry Luce transformed a rather senile 
humor publication into a dynamic voice for living America, 
has done a noble job of bringing art to the people. The full- 
color reproductions of contemporary American paintings, 
augmented by provocative editorial comment, have done more 
to spread popular appreciation than all the writings of the 
“art press’—which, necessarily, is restricted to the initiate. 

Life Magazine, with its fabulous circulation from drawing 
room to barber shop, has literally broken the bounds, and to 
the credit of its editors it must be admitted that this partici- 
pation in American art has not been restricted to the “ac- 
cepted” artists of our generation. More and more of late, 
timely and merited attention has been given to the younger 
artists who are writing the current chapter in American art 
history—such, for instance, as the excellent article in the No- 
vember 11 issue on Fletcher Martin, progressive, “coming” 
artist who has taken Grant Wood’s teaching position at the 
University of lowa and whose star is just now looming over 
the horizon of contemporary American art expression. 

The artists let Life down when it came to the commissioned 
assignments, but Life’s editors are sticking with the artists. 


Glenn Wessels Resigns 

Aa READING the art critics of the nation week after week, 

and year after year, one naturally comes to separate those 
whose writings are vital and breathe something new into the 
“news and opinion of the art world.” And so it is with deep 
regret that we note the resignation of Glenn Wessels as critic 
of the San Francisco Argonaut. Though the position has 
been taken by his friend, R. David Turnbull, the absence of 
Wessels’ liberal criticisms in future “digests” will be felt. 

Wessels dealt with art from the slant that good art is not 
bounded by political or economic limitations. He believed 
that he was serving art by treading the difficult path between 
the extremes which are tearing the body of artists apart and 
preventing them from effectively joining to combat their only 
real enemies: public ignorance and indifference. 

Writes Wessels: “I am not exactly unhappy about retiring 
from a position which was so difficult: that of being an un- 
biased and fair critic. It was hard work to judge every painter 
in terms of his own goals. I am now comfortably immersed 
in my own painting and teaching, happily biased, opinion- 
ated and unfair to others.” 

Yes, you are happier, Glenn, but it’s not unanimous. 


Jewell Plus Genauer Plus Boswell 
ACK in the October Ist issue of the Dicest | felt rather 
lonely, in fact, practically naked, out on the end of that 

limb, when I defended Col. Somervell from attacks by the 
United American Artists and other organized groups who 
didn’t like the Colonel’s Advisory Committee of professional 
artists as an agency for lifting the aesthetic standards of the 
Federal Art Project. In this issue, however, I am pleased to 
print excerpts from Edward Alden Jewell of the ‘Times and 
Emily Genauer of the World-Telegram, both of whom sub- 
stantiate my arguments—and I feel noticeably better clothed 
against the biting winds of controversy. 
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THE READERS COMMENT 





Eakins’ Permanent Palette 

Sir: In the November Ist issue of the 
Dicest there is reported a lecture delivered 
by Mr. F. W. Weber before the students of 
the Pennsylvania. Academy. In it he conveys 
by implication that the paintings of Sargent, 
Whistler and Eakins are deteriorating due to 
the use of dangerous and fugitive pigments. | 
do not know the material used by Sargent 
or Whistler, except such as is recorded in 
books. But I do know those used by Eak- 
ins, and this knowledge was gained as a pupil 
and as a life-long friend who- spent many 
hours in his studio watching him work. 

His colors were the permanent earth pig- 
ments, with the addition of cadmium yellow 
(I have his palette as he left it with the colors 
on it). With these colors he was enabled to 
tell in his own masterly way all that he de- 
sired. The brilliant but fugitive colors, de- 
rived from coal tar, etc., were never considered 
by Eakins. Therefore, the permanency of his 
pictures is assured for all time, barring dam- 
age by careless or ignorant restorers. While 
some are in a very ‘low key this is what he 
desired to do and did so from choice. 

Eakins, in common with all great masters, 
was endowed with outstanding intellectual 
ability and profound knowledge of his craft— 
and this is fully substantiated by his work. 

—Cunar_es Brecier, Philadelphia. 


It Happened in Washington Square 

Sir: On page 14 of your November 1 issue, 
I noticed a paragraph headed “Sales at Out- 
door Show,” referring to the Fall outdoor ex- 
hibition in Washington Square. Mention is 
made of “one exhibitor, a 21-year-old new- 
comer.” The context of this sentence leads me 
to believe that this exhibitor is my brother, 
William Nicholson Jeffers, Jr. There are sev- 
eral errors, however. Mr. Jeffers is 28, not 21. 
His nine paintings were in tempera, not oil, 
and the man who bought all of them is an 
officer in a large manufacturing firm in Massa- 
chusetts, not an art dealer. My brother was 
not only a newcomer to the outdoor show, but 
this was the first time he had ever exhibited 
anything anywhere. 

To complete this Horatio Alger-sounding 
story, the purchaser of the pictures gave him 
a job—the whole series of events taking place 
between Friday afternoon and Monday morn- 
ing. 

Your publication is usually accurate in its 
facts, and it occurred to me that you might 
be interested in what actually happened. 

—Luciet Jerrers Lyons, New York. 


Spinach & Onions 
Sir: It is very int-resting to read the dif- 
ferent opinions expressed in “The Readers 
Comment”—especially the one of November 1, 
entitled “And Some Like Spinach.” I admire 
your generosity in printing it, and it just goes 
to show you know your onions. 
—S. Moprakowaka, 
Hempstead, L. I. 


News Better Than Views 
Sm: I do find your’s an indispensable art 
magazine. What I like is the news coverage. 
Your own violent anti-union bias is what I 
don’t like. Here’s hoping your views equal 
your news. 
—Rosert Russin, Spring Valley, N. Y. 
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Mother and Child: Eowin Boyp JoHNSON 
Awarded French Memorial Gold Medal 


New York, N. Y., 15th November, 1940 
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Curled Figure: HANNAH SMALL (White Alabaster) 


Awarded Logan Medal and $500 


Chicago Opens 51st Edition of Its Famous American Annual 


For THE 5IsT TIME paintings and sculptures 
from almost all the important dots on the 
United States map have followed the high- 
ways and rails that converge on Chicago— 
there to constitute the famous annual exhibi- 
tion of contemporary American art in the 
galleries of the Chicago Art Institute. On 
view through Jan. 5, the exhibition is a na- 
tionally significant affair, comprising 237 paint- 
ings and 95 pieces of sculpture and illustrat- 
ing every school of aesthetic thought now 
finding expression throughout the nation. 

The show’s juicy prize mellon of $2,500 was 
cut eight ways, with Eastern artists carrying 
off four awards and the other four remaining 
among local artists. Top prize in the show— 
the Ada S. Garrett award of $750, given this 
year for the first time—went to Ernest Fiene 
for his canvas of Razing Old Post Office, New 
York, a forthright, hard-edged depiction of a 
building remnant (reproduced in the Nov. 1, 
1939, Dicest, when it won the fourth honor- 
able mention-at the Carnegie International). 
Fiene here uses the pattern of a bleak, multi- 
windowed wall as a backdrop for a group of 
figures walking in front of a green protective 
fence. 

The Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan Medal 
and $500 went to Hannah Small of Woodstock 
for her Curled Figure, a direct carving in 
white alabaster of a reclining female. Born 
in New York in 1903, Miss Small trained at 
the Art Students League and under Robinson, 
Lentelli, Kenneth Hayes Miller and Stirling 
Calder. 

Winner of the Norman Wait Harris Medal 
and $500 was Ann Brockman of New York, 


whose prize exhibit was Evicted, a monumen- 
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tal, forcefully conceived canvas, which was 
reproduced in Feb. 1, 1940, issue of the 
Dicest. A vigorous work, Evicted builds up a 
strong mood around the solidly wrought fig- 
ures of Adam and Eve standing at the edge 
of a jagged, harshly brutal world. Miss Brock- 
man was born in California in 1898, studied 
under Sloan and Luks, and in 1930 aban- 
doned a highly successful commercial art 
career for painting. 

Raphael Soyer of New York captured the 
$300 Norman Wait Harris award with his 
Bus Passengers, an Americana painting which 
took second honorable mention at the last 
Carnegie International and was reproduced in 
the Nov. 1, 1939, issue of the Dicest. Her- 


I.B.M. Show at Corcoran 


The two I.B.M. art shows which were fea- 
tured at the New York and San Francisco 
Fairs, have started on a coast-to-coast tour 
of American museums. Fitty-three of the 
106 paintings in the combined exhibitions have 
been selected to inaugurate the tour with a 
three-week stay at the Corcoran Gallery in 
Washington, D. C. The canvases will remain 
on view there through Dec. 1. 

According to I.B.M.’s president, Thomas J. 
Watson, this group of 53 canvases will be cir- 
culated, wherever possible, to the smaller com- 
munities which are not usually included in ex- 
hibition itineraries. Because of a number of 
invitations from Canadian museums, a second 
collection of 53 oils will be toured through 
the Dominion, together with the 10 Canadian 
paintings also chosen by art authorities and 
purchased by the company from the nine 
Provinces and Newfoundland. 


mann Dyer (Katherine Bradford Dyer) led 
the list of Chicago prize-winners by taking the 
$250 M. V. Kohnstamm prize with her Main 
Street in Illinois, a richly colored rendition 
of a typical Mid-Western street. 

Another Chicagoan, Ralph Von Lehmden, 
took the Martin B. Kahn prize of $100 with 
Sunday, featuring a group of Mexicans on a 
street corner. The*Bertha Aberle Florsheim 
$100 prize, given this year for the first time, 
was awarded to Samuel Ostrowsky for his 
Union Square, New York, a canvas that lends 
an air of poetic calm to its famous subject. 
The French Memorial Gold Medal went to 
Edwin Boyd Johnson of Chicago for his strong, 
dynamically composed Mother and Child, 
which in brilliant reds, browns and yellows 
builds up the sculpturesque forms of a Mexi- 
can mother nursing her young son. 

Heading the list of honorable mention win- 
ners is Constance C. Richardson of Detroit 
with West From Colfax, a landscape which 
encompasses a vast expanse of land and sky. 
Next is Samuel Cashwan of Detroit with Re- 
clining Figure, followed by Jerry Farnsworth 
with Girl. With Bird and Maurice Ritman with 
Afternoon Sun. 

Searching for any trends in American con- 
temporary art that might show on the surface 
of the Chicago annual, Daniel Catton Rich, 
director of the Institute, discerned a new in- 
terest in the Old Masters. “Painters today,” he 
reported, “are less apt to argue over Cézanne 
and Picasso than over Rembrandt, Titian, and 
Goya. Ann Brockman’s large canvas, Evicted, 
Jon Corbino’s Harvest Festival and Fred Nag- 
ler’s version of the Crucifixion are three can- 
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Celebration: FLETCHER MARTIN 


New York Introduced to Fletcher Martin 


FLETCHER MAartTIN, prominent West Coast 
artist, strikes a new note of imaginative real- 
ism in his initial New York exhibition, cur- 
rent at the Midtown Galleries until Nov. 30. 
Martin’s paintings, which may be placed in 
the second generation of the “American Nais- 
sance,” those younger “re-evaluators” who 
have taken the trouble to penetrate beneath 
the American Scene revolt into its underlying 
causes—for instead of giving a literal trans- 
cription of a thing seen, he strives to interpret 
an experience felt. In the broad sense, a Mar- 
tin painting is a memory, one not dependent 
upon its immediate model; it is both objec- 
tive realism and romantic idealism. 

The general impression of the show is of a 
surging, vital, often crude and lusty, America 
as interpreted by an artist sensitive to all her 
overtones of life. Martin’s control of mass is 
best realized in The Fugitive, distinguished 
by its simplicity of statement, with distortion 
exaggerating realism to emphasize the despera- 
tion of a hunted man. An individual feeling 
for rhythmic design is skillfully co-ordinated 
in the dynamic baseball scene, Out at Home, 
with a ready command of movement in space. 
Martin’s color sense, harmoniously keyed to 
the softer tones, is perhaps at its best in the 
iridescently lighted Monica, poetically con- 
ceived through its soft volumes, and in the 
powerful Air Raid (a rabbit flees from a 
hawk), the latter lent by the Los Angeles 
Museum. 

The listlessly hanging arm of the prostitute 
and the insistent bedpost in Tomorrow and 
Tomorrow demonstrate the artist’s gift of im- 
plementing his message through minor details. 
In Lad from the Fleet is a moment long re- 
membered by the artist, the way the other 
fighter looked across the ring. An acute sense 
of observation gives added force to Celebra- 
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tion, so realistic and yet so abstract in its es- 
sentialness as the lonesome drunk seeks his 
futile escape from reality. 

In Midtown’s back gallery may be seen the 
basis for Martin’s paintings—his drawings 
executed in fine line with perfect timing and 
accentuation that give volume to his work. 
Also in the same gallery are abstractly handled 
watercolors, colorful and strongly patterned, 
that retain their essential realism. They reveal 
how the artist makes line and form give him 
the action he desires in the larger oils. 

Some claim that biographical details are 
not necessary in appreciating an artist’s work, 
but in Martin’s case, the artist would not be 
painting as he does today had it not been for 
the experiences that went before. 

Martin came up the hard way. Son of a 
country newspaper publisher, he left his Idaho 
home at the age of 16, worked as a migratory 
harvester and lumberjack, learned the trade 
of a printer, served in the United States Navy 
for four years, won distinction as a light- 
heavyweight boxer, and then his inherent love 
of art, dormant during those turbulent years, 
asserted itself. In 1933, without any formal 
training, except a correspondence course in 
cartooning at the age of ten and a period as 
a mural helper to Siqueiros, Martin began to 
paint seriously. First the San Diego Gallery of 
Fine Arts and then the Los Angeles Museum 
gave him exhibitions. 

Aided by several Federal Government mural 
commissions, he has in recent years been forg- 
ing steadily ahead, winning wider recognition 
for his original talent. Today, at the age of 
36, Martin hangs in three important museums, 
the Metropolitan, the Los Angeles and the 
Museum of Modern Art, and has replaced 
Grant Wood as painting instructor at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 


The Bliss Library 


ONE OF THE COUNTRY’S notable art libraries, 
that collected by Robert Woods Bliss of Wash- 
ington, D. C., has been added to the art trea- 
sures which have been made available to the 
American public by their generous owners. 
Mr. Bliss, who was former Ambassador to Ar- 
gentina, made the announcement on Nov. 2 at 
his Dumbarton Oaks estate, where the library 
will be housed in two new buildings. Admin- 
istration and title of the library, to be known 
as the Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and 
Collection, will be in the hands of Harvard 
University. Originally Mr. Bliss planned to 
give the library after his death. 

The library covers the medieval and By- 
zantine periods, in which Mr. Bliss became in- 
terested many years ago “not merely because 
of the beauty and interest of its many-sided 
art, but essentially because the forces then 
forming the world of men are important for 
the study and understanding of our own era.” 

Concerning the famous estate itself, the New 
York Times points out that “Dumbarton Oaks 
is one of the largest late Georgian estates left 
in the District of Columbia. The house was 
built in 1800, but has been altered many times. 
One of the previous occupants was John C. 
Calhoun, who lived there while he was Secre- 
tary of War, Vice President and Senator. . . 
The estate borders on Montrose Park, one of 
the smaller and more attractive Washington 
parks, where the terrain has been left largely 
in its natural state.” 

The two new buildings in which the Dum- 
barton Oaks library will function are on the 
32nd Street side of the estate. 





Demonstrating the Gouache 

Klaus Perls, director of the Perls Galleries 
in New York has been bothered by so many 
visitors asking, “What is gouache?” that he 
decided to answer the question with a demon- 
stration. His answer comes in the form of an 
exhibition of 24 gouaches by ten French paint- 
ers. On view through Nov. 30, these include 
examples by Picasso, Rouault, Utrillo, Vlam- 
inck, Chagall, Dufy, Lurcat, De la Serna, 
Stravinsky and Lam. To further underline 
what he means by gouache, Perls has included 
three important paintings in which gouache 
has been used in combination with another 
medium: Rouault’s Le Clown, a resonant-toned 
mixture of gouache and oil; Chagall’s La Fa- 
mille, a fantasy in which pastel is the added 
medium; and Jean Dufy’s O’Orchestre Ecos- 
sais, in which transparent watercolor has been 
used in conjunction with gouache. 

Gouache, the catalogue further elucidates, 
is watercolor to which Chinese white is added 
to give it the velvety opacity that distinguishes 
it from pure watercolor. 





Just Like Horse Racing 


Richard Florsheim, young Chicago artist, 
has just closed an exhibition of his paintings 
at the Quest Galleries, Chicago, and discov- 
ered how agreeably critics can disagree on 
the question of “influences.” 

C. J. Bulliet of the Chicago Daily News 
wrote that the paintings were Surrealist in 
character with a taint of Doré, though a year 
ago “Florsheim was rowing along in the wake 
of Daumier.” Fritzi Weisenborn of the Sun- 
day Times claimed Daumier as “the guiding 
light” this year. Eleanor Jewett of the Tribune 
found them Mexican in character. It would 
seem that the fine art of tracing influences 
had reached a confusing cross-roads, with the 
critics unable to unravel the mystery of the 
chronology of the Daumiers on Florsheim— 
it’s a matter of opinion. 


The Art Digest 
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Living Flowers 


Durine the past spring and summer, Mari- 
on Monks Chase devoted herself to painting 
growing flowers, picturing a wide variety of 
blossoms and plants growing in the soil. The 
result—a sunny, bright group of watercolors— 
will be shown at the Fifteen Gallery in New 
York from Nov. 18 to the 30th. 

Mrs. Chase’s exhibits have an out-of-doors 
feel about them; they are surrounded by air, 
and the sun casts patterns of shadows upon 
the rich earth. In some, as in Destiny, which 
depicts a white begonia blossom and_ plant, 
and in On the Terrace, picturing a cluster of 
white azaleas, the flowers are robust, yet del- 
icately alive; their petals soft, yet accurate- 
ly rendered. In Sunny Morning the accent 
shifts to pattern and design in which pe- 
tunias are set off by the varied greens of the 
plant leaves which comprise the background. 
The yellow begonias in Shady Day are en- 
livened by the tones of light and shade that 
play over crinkled leaves. 

A bright terminating note is provided by 
Southern Morning, in which the corner of a 
Southern estate is seen through the lacy blos- 
soms of a long leafed pine. 





Oberlin’s Crucifixion 


A small, beautifully painted panel of the 
Crucifixion by Jacopo del Cansentino has en- 
tered the permanent collection of the Oberlin 
Art Museum as the first purchase made 
through the institution’s R. T. Miller Fund. 

Only 18 by 7% inches in size, the panel 
has a dignity and a simplicity that give it 
the aesthetic power of a much larger com- 
position. Color is muted and applied with in- 
finite care and patience. Masses are simple 
and, for the early date of the panel (early 
14th century), they embody unusual weight 
and solidity. Unlike many of the works by del 
Casentino, the Oberlin acquisition is in an 
excellent state of preservation, affording Ober- 
lin a good opportunity to study the technique 
of this talented follower of Bernado Daddi. 

The panel was originally executed to fit 
a small tabernacle and was undoubtedly made 
for private worship in the house of a well- 
to-do Florentine citizen. Its acquisition by the 
Oberlin Museum was made through the agency 
of the Schaeffer Galleries of New York. 





Merkel, Famous Abroad 

The Galerie St. Etienne in New York is 
continuing to introduce to the American pub- 
lic the work of artists who, though widely 
known in Europe, have not found a sizable 
following in this country. The artist currently 
being introduced by the gallery is the Aus- 
trian, Georg Merkel, whose canvases will re- 
main on view through Nov. 30. 

The artist, who has shown extensively in 
Vienna and Paris, is represented by 19 works 
which, to quote Howard Devree of the Times, 
range “from the old-fashioned sentimental, as 
in the Guitar Player, to landscapes loosely in 
the early Derain manner.” Devree’s only other 
comment was that “surfaces and brushwork 
are quite characteristically Central European.” 





“American Group” Officers 

After planning a number of symposia as 
well as two major exhibitions during the com- 
ing season, the organization, An American 
Group, recently elected new officers as fol- 
lows: Yasuo Kuniyoshi, president; George 
Picken, vice president; Jack Markow, cor- 
responding secretary; Julian Levi, recording 
secretary; Algot Stenbery, treasurer; Fran- 
cis Criss, co-ordinator of committees; and 
Louis Slobodkin, public relations. 
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Gustave Courset (1874) 
Lent by Edouard Dubreuil 


Le Glacier: 


Courbet Faced the Facts and Only the Facts 


Gustave Courset, whose low-brow natural- 
ism still interferes with proper recognition of 
his talent, is the subject of a 10th anniversary 
exhibition at the Marie Harriman Gallery in 
New York. Twenty-five oils and one drawing 
from Courbet’s 28th year to the time of his 
death, have been borrowed from American col- 
lections to present a rounded view of this 
great 19th century Frenchman, 

The show comprises nearly all aspects of 
Courbet. His wood interiors with their well 
subordinated hunters and deer are represented 
in numerous canvases. There are several por- 
traits, including self-portraits; there is a 
large outdoor nude; a figure study reminis- 
cent of work done later by Homer; several 
weighty still lifes; a curious flower study, and 
views of Courbet’s favorite cliff at Etretat. 

All of these are distinguished by an earthy 
feeling for pigment. Courbet places nothing 
between his paint and the spectator; the pic- 
ture travels direct from one to the other, be- 
cause the artist has complete faith in paint’s 
own peculiar carrying power. That it is a 


Les Chasseurs: Courset (1858) 





halftoned paint, and not “glorious color,” 
makes the artist difficult to accept on the 
part of many later moderns. 

Yet, color or no, Courbet’s wide subse- 
quent influence is immediately apparent in 
the Harriman exhibition. The large Chasseurs 
has beginnings of Cézanne and Manet in the 
painting of the figures—Cézanne in the heads, 
Manet in the painting of the coats—and the 
beginnings of Corot sre explicit in the latge 
painting of Baigneuse. Of the wooded interiors, 
the Paysage avec Biche and the uncatalogued 
Stone Cutter provide the most gusto and loamy 
richness; of the open landscapes and seascapes 
the sparkling Chateau Bleu, and Le Lac de 
Geneve are best in the handling of light. 

Though he always wanted to have Paris at 


his feet, Courbet never realized this am- 
bition. Writing in the catalogue, Robert 


Lebel, who assisted in assembling this exhibi- 
tion, notes that “He never enjoyed the glory 
which great creators attain when the opposi- 
tion weakens, After a life-long struggle, he 
was finally driven from his own country by 
a combination of political hatred and profes- 
sional ostracism. He died in exile; and for 
many years he remained the black sheep of 
the modern French School. Other innovators 
were more or less redeemed by some personal 
qualification. Delacroix and Manet were re- 
ferred to as gentlemen, Cézanne was known 
to be religious, Van Gogh was thought in- 
sane. Courbet alone fought orthodoxy.” 

In his Sun review, Henry McBride spoke of 
“the hard-boiled manliness of the artist—his 
independence and valiance,”’ and noted how 
Courbet “compelled himself as an artist to 
face the facts and only facts.” 

“This,” McBride continued, “might have 
been his ruin, but as a matter of fact it made 
him. He became the first of the great modern 
realistic painters, and a long list of celebrities 
might be made out who would never have 
found their way about had it not been for 
the possibilities that Courbet opened up.” 

Speaking of Courbet’s landscapes, “‘paeans 
to the woods, the rocks and cascades,” Me- 
Bride said: “Being all man, with not a trace 
of femininity anywhere in him, he painted 
them with such affinity for the rocky land- 
scape firmness that now the whole world 
acknowledges such scenes to be his special 
property. This is so much so that the phrase 
is frequently heard when cliffs in the land- 
scape are discovered: 

“*Why that is a regular Courbet’.” 


‘ 








Bridge in Rain: CHARLES BURCHFIELD 
Awarded Dana Watercolor Medal 





Of Land and Sea: Feperico CasteLton (Litho) 
Awarded Eyre Medal for Best Print 


Watercolor Annual Impresses Grafly as Less Genteel, More Robust 


For 38 years Philadelphia each autumn 
has been the watercolor capital of the na- 
tion. This year is no exception, as the Penn- 
sylvania Academy’s 38th annual watercolor 
exhibition has again drawn to that city the 
work of America’s premier practitioners. 

Sponsored by the Academy and the Phila- 
delphia Watercolor Club with the co-opera- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Society of Minia- 
ture Painters, the annual runs through Dec. 
8 and is made up of 641 exhibits, with the 
watercolors accompanied by pastels, prints, 
drawings and miniatures. 

The show, said Dorothy Grafly in the Phila- 
delphia Record, “scintillates with variety.” 
Lending variety and adding sparkle to the 
display are the works which carried off top 
honors, among them Ivan LeLorraine Albright’s 
Ah God, Herrings, Buoys, the Glittering Sea, 
which took the $200 watercolor prize and 
which Miss Grafly described as “one of the 
treasures of the annual.” Raising still life “to 
imaginative heights,” Miss Grafly wrote, it is 
“closely knit, richly color motivated work.” 

Charles Burchfield, as is his habit, came 
out near the top, this time taking the Dana 
Medal with his Bridge in Rain, which Howard 
Devree of the New York Times termed “a 
characteristically bold and simple work, pow- 
erful in construction.” The Eyre Medal for 
the best print in the show was awarded to 
Federico Castellon’s eerie, moody Of Land 
and Sea, and the Pennell Memorial Medal 
for illustration, to Roy W. Mason’s watercol- 
or Goin’ All T’Hell. The Dawson flower medal 
went to Charles E. Heil 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet. 

The miniature awards were designated as 
follows: the Pennsylvania Miniature Society 
Medal of Honor, to Malthe M. Hasselriis for 
a portrait, Study in Ivory; the McCarthy 
Prize for the “most meritorious miniature,” 
to Harry L. John for his nude, Girl and 
Chair; and the Howell T. Fisher Prize for 
portrait miniatures, to A. Margaretta Arch- 
ambault’s Portrait of Charles Morris Chenery. 

Among the watercolors Miss Grafly found 
much that was vigorous and robust. “Today,” 
she commented, “the once ultra-genteel medi- 
um is a healthy, buxom, jitterbugging wench, 
as richly effective and varied as its more salon- 
accustomed sister, oil.” 


for his watercolor 


The Record critic discerned two dominat- 
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ing trends running through the exhibition. One 
of them, characterized by “literal transcrip- 
tion,” has many proponents in the show, fore- 
most among them being Burchfield and Ed- 
ward Hopper; but «the other, and perhaps 
predominant trend, was one which stresses 
“emotional stimulus” and imaginative dealing 
with the subject at hand. 

“Perhaps because of the trend toward imag- 
inative composition,” Miss Grafly wrote, “still- 
life and flower arrangements are few; life, 
rather than vegetables, being the keynote of 
the show, which, considered as a whole, proves 
how far watercolor has strayed from the good 
old cow-in-meadow, pink-roses-on-a-teacup sort 
of thing so favored in grandma’s day.” 

Two other categories of work which at- 
tracted the attention of this critic were those 
with a “pen and ink undercurrent,” among 
which were Bessie Rigrodsky’s Storm Brewing, 
Sarah Blakslee’s Lambertville, J. Rockefel- 
ler’s View of Oakland and the works by Ben 
Solowey and Stuart Wheeler. The other group 
comprised the “virile” watercolors sent in by 


the Far West group, from which Miss Grafly 
selected those of Phil Paradise, Millard Sheets 
and Barse Miller for mention. 

Howard Devree of the Times named the fol- 
lowing exhibitors as being “well and for the 
most part characteristically represented”: (wa- 
tercolors) Joseph Barber, Frank Benson, Ar- 
nold Blanch, Russell Cowles, Thomas Craig, 
Emil Ganso, Harry Hering, Edward Hopper, 
Gerard Hordyk, the late Earl Horter, De Hirsh 
Margules, Reginald Marsh, Anne Steele 
Marsh, Antonio Martino, Barse Miller, Phil 
Paradise, Waldo Peirce, Paul Sample, Ger- 
trude Schweitzer, Ben Shahn, Jacob Getlar 
Smith, Moses Soyer, Loran F. Wilford, John 
Whorf and Andrew Wyeth. 

And in the graphic department: Wayman 
Adams, Will Barnet, Thomas Benton, Mina 
Citron, Fritz Eichenberg, Paul Landacre, Ar- 
min Landeck, Clare Leighton, Helen Loggie. 

The jury of selection was composed of Os- 
car E. Cesare, Carolyn A. John, Reginald 
Marsh, Eliot O’Hara, Hobson Pittman and 
Stow Wengenroth. 





Shahn Best of 375 


THREE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-FIVE painters 
submitted work in the Section of Fine Arts’ 
mural competition for the main corridor of 
the new Social Security Building in Washing- 
ton. A jury of four artists—Edward Biberman, 
Kindred McLeary, Franklin Watkins and Mar- 
guerite Zorach—studied the submissions and 
arrived at an unanimous decision. They 
awarded the $19,980 commission to Ben Shahn 
of Hightstown, N. J. 

The theme to be painted is “The Meaning 
of Social Security” and is to be related, the 
competition announcement stated, “to build- 
ing, agriculture, the poor, child labor, the 
invalided, recreation, unemployment, and 
other conditions to which the principles of 
social security apply.” Shahn’s designs on this 
theme were praised by the jurors for their 
“variety in tempo and texture” and for their 
“sombre, but good color.” In a previous govern- 
ment competition Shahn won a commission for 
a mural in the Bronx Post Office, but it was 
through his still earlier series of paintings on 
the lives of Sacco and Vanzetti that he first at- 
tracted public attention. 

From among the other contestants the jury 


chose the designs of two New York artists, 
Philip Guston and Seymour Fogel, as runners- 
up and recommended that they be selected 
by the Section of Fine Arts to submit designs 
for decorating the auditorium and lobby of the 
Social Security Building. 

Other artists to receive honorable men- 
tion were Joseph Lasker, Jean Charlot, Mi- 
chael Loew, Arthur H. Lidov, Nell Best, Henry 
Simon, Sante Graziana, Maxwell B. Starr, 
Xavier Gonzales, Ralf E. Nickelsen, Lew 
Keller and Saul Levine. 





San Francisco Activity 

The San Francisco Museum’s busy fall 
program got under way with a large exhibi- 
tion of work by Lucien Labaudt and a display 
of paintings by Richard Ayer. Another au- 
tumn offering is a memorial exhibition for 
Rinaldo Cuneo and, during November, the 
annual exhibition by San Francisco Women 
Artists. The San Francisco Art Association’s 
print and drawing annual is scheduled for 
January and February, and its watercolor and 
pastel annual, for April and May. During the 
spring season the museum will present the 
comprehensive Rouault exhibition assembled 
by Boston’s Institute of Modern Art. 
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Watercolors Lead 
Twin-City Annual 


As THEY HAVE for 26 years, the artists of 
St. Paul and Minneapolis are rendering an 
account of their progress through the medium 
of their annual exhibition at the Minneapolis 
Institute of Arts. The show, which remains 
on view through Dec. 1, was chosen by Jurors 
Emil Ganso, Davenport Griffen and Perry T. 
Rathbone. 

In selecting the oils, watercolors, prints, 
drawings and sculptures that constitute the 
exhibition, the jurors reported to the museum 
that the vitality and sparkle of the watercolors 
submitted mark the Twin-City area of Min- 
nesota as a “flourishing center of watercolor 
painting.” Concurring, the museum announced 
that the watercolors in the 26th annual stole 
the show, lending variety and vigor and pre- 
senting, also, many telling documents on 
local landscape and the multi-faceted moods 
which are imposed on that landscape by 
Minnesota’s contrasty weather. 

The weather dominates the dark-skied, 
snow-laden Winter Begins by Eddy Moy, 
which took top honors in the watercolor divi- 
sion, as it does also in Elmer Young’s crisp 
and strongly designed Grey Day, which took 
second place. Third watercolor prize went 
to Henry Bannarn’s Riverside Drive, in 
which a gray, bleak winter mood is the 
dominant note. 

In the oil division Mac Le Sueur’s vigorous 
and wintry Tracks was awarded first prize; 
Gaile Edwards’ Still Life with Skull, second; 
Clara Mairs’ Bathers, third; and Jane Sey- 
bold’s Gloucester Wharf, fourth. Honorable 
mentions went to Darwin Follrath’s. Land- 
scape with Children Sliding, a work in which 
snow and zero again hold the painter’s at- 
tention. 

The two print prizes were taken by Lowell 
Bobleter’s A New Day and Eddy Moy’s Razed, 
while the drawing awards went to Elizabeth 
Guthrie’s Portrait of Maudie and Glen Ran- 
ney’s Skiers. In sculpture the first prize went 
to Henry Bannarn’s Scrub Woman; second 
to Louise Belden’s Figure; third to Raymond 
Gormley’s Snake; and the honorable men- 
tion to Ann T. Wright’s Tumblers. 


Reproduced Below Is Mac Le Sueur’s 
Tracks. Awarded First Prize in Oil 
at the Twin City Annual Exhibition. 








Girl With Cigarette: Morris Kantor 


Critics Disagree on Morris Kantor’s Latest 


A DANCING AND IRRIDESCENT light that plays 
around still lifes and landscapes, illuminating 
the surrounding air and crackling against 
walls and rocks, has come into the paintings 
of Morris Kantor, whose first show in two 
years is hanging at the Frank Rehn Gallery, 
New York, until Nov. 23. 

The light is not one of nature’s, and it is 
charged with psychological voltage that still 
makes a Kantor oil something haunting to 
face. But the old sinisterness has gone and 
even a gayety has crept into the artist’s new 
works. His color flows and recedes from grey- 
ish neutrals to the most brilliant strengths 
with a pounding insistence. Out of this sea 
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of light and color emerges a hard, knotty form 
as in the figure of Meg, in the large still life, 
and in the Two Heads, to mention a few. In 
a smaller gallery the weight of this form is 
contained in a series of sculptural drawings of 
figures. 

Kantor’s lyric line is probably brought to 
highest refinement in the canvas Sand and 
Sea, where the waves of water and waves 
of sand, and the textures of the two are in- 
terminably intermixed. That same theme is 
varied in a roseate view of The Wreck, wherein 
the ghostly carcass of a ship is trapped be- 
tween the sea and shore. 

No other artist in the Rehn Gallery group 
so consistantly worries the critics as Kantor. 
“There will probably be a decided difference 
of opinion concerning the show,” wrote How- 
ard Devree of the Times, who found “decora- 
tive surface qualities more and more a pre- 
occupation of the artist,’ and felt the group 
of drawings to be more impressive. The Jour- 
nal American critic, Margaret Breuning, re- 
marked on Kantor’s gift of color in which “the 
chromatic key is high, yet not shrill; it lends 
zest to the provocative relation of forms and 
to the play of big rhythm.” Miss Breuning 
preferred the landscapes to the figure pieces, 
which “seem less successful, with a tendency 
to harshness and avidity.”” Of Cape Cod Land- 
scape and Storm Clouds Over Rockland she 
said “the color gamut is lower, yet varied and 
used to complement the essential character of 
the subject.” 

Carlyle Burrows of the Herald Tribune was 
least favorable. He selected the large Still 
Life as the outstanding painting, credited the 
artist with good color and sound painting in 
this instance, but felt that the portraits were 
not up to the artist’s best work. “It may be 
just an off year,” he said. “At any rate, Mr. 
Kantor has held better shows than this one.” 
At the same time, “Kantor’s individuality is 
unmistakable.” 
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Le Tepidarium: ScHoot oF FONTAINEBLEAU 


Fontainebleau Poses Question of Influences 


“Have we a French art?” 

That question must have been heatedly ar- 
gued in the days of Francis I, when France 
was just emerging from the Middle Ages. 
Francis himself thought not, and he imported 
a host of Italian painters to decorate his Fon- 
tainebleau chateau. These foreign artists with 
their “subversive” Renaissance ideology 
founded a group of followers in France called 
the School of Fontainebleau. 

Gazing at the several score oils and sculp- 
tures from this school now on view at the 
Wildenstein Gallery, New York, one is in- 
clined to end any petty discussion about the 
invasion of foreign isms. For, in these early 
Italianate French paintings resides the whole 
germ of French art. The acute observer can 
move from one canvas to another and point 
specifically to the origin, 300 years earlier, of 
Courbet, of Delacroix, of Poussin, of Cézanne, 
of Ingres, of Renoir, of Derain and of Matisse. 

In fact, writes Rene Huyghe, the Louvre 
curator, “far from indicating an abdication of 
our genius to Italian influence, the School of 
Fontainebleau has played a role in safeguard- 
ing our national identity.” French Gothic art 
had declined to a manneristic style by the 
16th century, Huyghe points out, and the Ital- 
ian impetus saved French art from becoming 
bogged down under Germanic exaggeration. 
The Frenchmen, in other words, had deserted 
the best of their own Gothic style to borrow 
the worst from the German Gothic, and were 
saved from a complete loss of their native ge- 
nius by the arrival of something new in the 
world—the Italian Renaissance. 

From this point of view alone, and its timely 
application to 1940 art problems, the Wilden- 
stein exhibition is certainly one of the most 
fruitful and important art events to come to 
New York in several years. The show was held 
originally in the firm’s Paris galleries, and 
was shipped to America just before the fall 
of France. It comprises work that ordinarily 
cannot be seen in American museums, since 
the School of Fontainebleau was not always 
held in high professional esteem. But in view 
of the rapid shift in events and values, these 
paintings are suddenly charged with consider- 
able importance and inspiration to America. 

Most of the 32 paintings, six by known art- 
ists and 26 by unknowns, are nudes in a myth- 
ological theme of one type or another. The 
subject matter is almost entirely Italian and 
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classic; the style and composition of the paint- 
ings are echoes of the high Renaissance and 
the Michaelangeloesque mannerisms that fol- 
lowed. 

A gay arabesque of Venus and Cupid, by 
Francesco Primaticcio, is one of the most im- 
portant canvases in the show. This artist, who, 
with Leonardo, Andrea del Sarto, Cellini and 
others, was imported straight from Italy, is 
wholly Italian in conception and design. 

This Italian influence is met, however, by an 
injection of Flemish realism which the north- 
ern-trained Clouets brought to the School of 
Fontainebleau—one of the clearest and most 
incisive paintings present is the Bath of Diana 
by Francois Clouet. Huyghe speaks of the 
“reality of masses” recaptured under this north- 
ern influence, and then traces the course of 
development of the Fontainebleau school as 
affected by the swinging pendulum of northern 
and Italian influences. 

Affirming the question of influences, the 
anonymous paintings include several which im- 
mediately recall subsequent artists. The huge, 
compelling Jupiter and Nymph has Courbet’s 
realism and force; the Diana and Acteon is 
Poussin, Courbet and Cézanne; the unat- 
tributed Venus and Cupid has the hormones 
of Watteau and Renoir; the small Lot and his 
Daughters has El Greco and Matisse ready 
for reincarnation. The portraits of Diana de 
Poitiers (hostess and patroness of the School 
of Fontainebleau, and most beautiful woman 
of her time) and that of La Ricolina are both 
prototypes of all later French feminine por- 
traiture. The Tepidarium recalls immediately 
the Turkish Bath by Ingres. 

Replete with gems in their own right, the 
exhibition has even greater interest, however, 
in all these historical overtones, so poignantly 
real to those who wonder whence came French 
modernism and whither goes American painting. 

The fullsome nudity of the Wildenstein show 
(nearly every painting is a nude) caused 
two critics to conjecture about this age-old 
theme in art. “It’s just as well that Anthony 
Comstock is no longer around,” wrote Emily 
Genauer of the World-Telegram. “One could 
hardly éxpect the man who saw evil in 
September Morn to temper his indignation be- 
cause the yards of glistening nudity in the 
School of Fontainbleau show were a logical 
and natural expression of a pagan and pro- 
fligate society.” The present show should, in 


this critic’s opinion, lift the neglected Fon- 
tainebleau school into its proper place “in the 
integrated, exciting story of man’s expression 
in the formal, plastic, human terms of visual 
art.” 

The Sun critic, Henry McBride, informed 
his readers that morality is a habit, in the 
vestment sense, to be put on or taken off, 
and that the way to appreciate the Fontaine- 
bleau paintings is through the historical ap- 
proach. Of the gem of the show, the Primatic- 
cio Venus, McBride said “I should like to own 
her. I have just the place for her—over my 
fireplace. And if this should come to pass— 
this ownership, I mean—I promise you I shall 
not be paganized by her any more than | 
should be by a strain from Mozart. In fact, 
the busy intimacy of the nymphs with the 
goddess is so entirely operatic that no one 
could take it in any other way than as eye 
music.” 


Houston Holds Annual 


Tue 16TH ANNUAL of Houston artists brings 
to the Houston Museum 100 oils, watercolors, 
drawings, prints and sculptures which will re- 
main on view to Dec. 1, the show’s final week 
being a part of National Art Week sales effort. 

A jury comprised of F. Elizabeth Bethea, 
Loren Mozley and Charles Rosen selected the 
show from the 300 entries, and from the 100 
accepted works they chose the three non- 
objective casein-tempera exhibits of Robert 
Preusser for the show’s $200 purchase award. 
Honorable mentions went to Carden Bailey for 
an oil portrait, Catherine Means; to Genevieve 
Filson for her watercolor, Hay Field; to Dor- 
othy Hood for her oil, Catherine George, to 
Edward M. Schiwetz for his watercolor, The 
Sharecropper, and to Gene Charlton for three 
oils. 

Preusser, only 20 years old, is a native of 
Houston and has for several years been rep- 
resented in important Texas and Mid-western 
group shows. He is currently continuing at 
Tulane University and at Newcomb College in 
New Orleans the studies he began in Houston 
under McNeill Davidson and in Chicago under 
Moholy-Nagy. 








Ruth Taylor Presents Work 


The Fifteen Gallery is offering the brightly 
colored work of Ruth P. Taylor until Nov. 16, 
in a show made up of oils, watercolors and 
gouaches—lively by virtue of the variety of 
techniques employed and by the range of sub- 
jects treated. There is an unusual view of 
ageless stones in Clouds over Ruins, a mood 
of desolation in Abandoned Barn, a Spanish 
note in San Lucas Church. 

Howard Devree of the Times, in reporting 
the Taylor show, wrote that “the artist’s wa- 
tercolors, whether in a somewhat stained glass 
manner as in Napeaque Dunes and Banana 
Plant or in more dry brush style as in Volcano 
seem to me to be more personal and satisfac- 
tory than her oils, which tend to be bold and 
postery in effect.” 





Douglaston League on 8th St. 

The walls of the 8th Street Gallery in New 
York are given over during the latter half of 
November to the artist-members of the Doug- 
laston Art League. Their works, on view until 
the 23rd, are predominantly landscapes. Alice 
Chase Sullivan and Virginia Adolph are pre- 
senting views of New York, and Elaine Plish- 
ker Auchmoody is showing canvases depicting 
Woodstock and its hilly surroundings. Historic 
Lake Champlain and picturesque Cape Cod are 
featured in canvases by Robert Zoeller, Sarah 
Whitney Olds and Raymond Freemantle. 
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Weston Outdoors 


Harotp Weston lives in the Adirondacks 
because there he finds the material he best 
likes to paint—mountains, expanses of coun- 
try and woods—subjects which abound in the 
30 watercolors he is showing at the Ferargil 
Galleries in New York until Nov. 23. It’s an 
outdoor show, with the accent on air and 
light, and on rugged mountains and sweeping 
stretches of woodlands, all delineated in the 
strong, controlled technique that stamps Wes- 
ton’s watercolors with their individual mark. 

October Shadows, March Snow, Summer 
Afternoon, Midwinter, Adirondack Autumn 
and Up State Farm are typical titles, sugges- 
tive of the mood and subject treated in each. 
There is even an outdoor cast to such still 
lifes as Snow Shoes, in which the shoes are 
pictured stuck into a bank of snow. 

The Weston show changes pace with a 
carefully built up Self Portrait in which the 
artist’s washes are regimented by deep-toned 
outlines, and with Supper, which presents, in 
a sturdy and simple composition, a child 
seated in his highchair. Among the interiors, 
Solitaire is notably in keeping with the out- 
door mood of the show; the windows behind 
the seated card player bring into the work 
an area of landscape that heightens the cozy, 
comfortable, indoor mood of the work. 





~~ 


The Granger Purchases 


Last month the Blanden Memorial Gallery 
of Fort Dodge, Iowa, staged an exhibition of 
contemporary American paintings with the 
primary purpose of spending a $3,000 bequest 
given to the local chapter of the American 
Federation of Arts by Mrs. Alice A. Granger. 
Three museum directors were asked to sub- 
mit 100 names each, and from these lists 70 
names which occurred at least twice were in- 
vited to send a picture. Fifty-eight artists re- 
sponded, and from them four were bought, 
two selected by a museum official, one by 
popular vote and one by the executive board 
of the Chapter. 

Clyde Burroughs, executive secretary of the 
Detroit Institute of Arts, picked Bernard Kar- 
fiol’s Girl With a Red Scarf and Henry Matt- 
son’s Summer Evening. The popular choice 
was William Silva’s Salutation to the Dawn, 
and the Chapter selected Louis Bouche’s Long 
Island Sound. 





Billy Rose Buys Benton 

Billy Rose, noted theatrical producer, has 
acquired Thomas Hart Benton’s large painting 
of Weighing Cotton from the Associated 
American Artists Galleries. This is Mr. Rose’s 
first important acquisition by a contemporary 
American, his major interest being confined 
previously to the Dutch, Spanish and Italian 
schools prior to the 19th century. Mr. Rose, 
in disclosing his plans to collect contemporary 
American art, said that “the only important 
painting in the past twenty years is that of 
the American school. And I think. that the 
discriminating purchase of outstanding works 
of American art will steadily appreciate in 
value.” 





Gives Rodin Watercolors 

The California Palace of the Legion of Hon- 
or possesses one of the nation’s finest Rodin 
collections, comprising 35 bronzes and mar- 
bles and 53 original plasters, presented to 
the museum by Mrs. Alma de Bretteville 
Spreckels Awl, who, with her late husband, 
A. B. Spreckels, gave the Palace to San Fran- 
cisco. To this rich memorial to the famous 
French sculptor, Mrs. Awl has now added nine 
watercolor drawings of the nude figure. 


15th November, 1940 














Gloucester Docks: Eart Horter 


(Watercolor) 


Philadelphia Honors Its Own Earl Horter 


A LARGE MEMORIAL exhibition of work by 
the late Earl Horter, famous Philadelphia 
artist and teacher, has been assembled for 
the duration of November at the Philadelphia 
Art Alliance. There are more than 200 oils, 
watercolors, and prints included in the tribute 
to a man who was worthy of this honor from 
his multitude of loyal friends. 

An ardent admirer and defender of the 
French modern movement, Horter’s own paint- 
ing was strongly influenced at first by the 
pointillist technique of Seurat, later by the 
cubism of Picasso and Braque. The essence 
of his talent is considered by many to have 
been found more frequently in the artist’s 
black and white work, particularly his aqua- 
tints, and his prints form the largest part of 
the present exhibition. 

Horter worked for many years as a com- 
mercial artist for N. W. Ayer. It was largely 
this training which made him a perfectionist. 
He made considerable money from commer- 
cial art and he put much of it into the pur- 
chase of French moderns to whom he in- 
stinctively went for inspiration. At one time 
Horter owned 22 Picassos as well as many 


paintings by Matisse, Marin, Braque, Sheeler 
and others. “Modern art,” he said, “is as much 
part of the Great Tradition as is the Par- 
thenon.” 

As an informed and appreciative personal- 
ity, Horter had a wide influence in Philadel- 
phia among young artists and collectors. 

In a warm tribute to his memory, Samuel S. 
White, 3rd, writes in the current Art Alliance 
Bulletin: “His lectures were intimate conver- 
sations with his audience full of charm, in- 
terest and patience. Many of these people had 
not the slightest idea of the true meaning of 
art, but to these he used a language they 
understood perfectly. He definitely opened up 
new avenues of thought and appreciation to 
many, many people. 

“His judgment of artists and their work 
was unerring and enthusiastic when deserved. 
He was liberal at all times with styles other 
than his own, as he had no jealousy in his 
make-up. He once said the thoughts of others 
and their results were as interesting to him 
as his own. To the younger artists in Phila- 
delphia his untimely passing has been a great 
loss. He was an artist’s artist.” 





Ex-Soldiers Exhibit 


One oF THE Armistice Day exhibition open- 
ings in New York was, appropriately, that of 
the American Veteran Society of Artists. The 
Society, composed of artists who served in 
the armed services during the first World 
War, is presenting a group of 86 oils, water- 
colors, sculptures and prints at the Barbizon- 
Plaza Gallery, to remain on view through Dec. 
25. The exhibitors are donating 25 per cent 
of all sales income to war relief organizations. 

Included in the veterans’ show are many 
veteran exhibitors, among whom are John E. 
Costigan (Infantry) with two works, Land- 
scape and In the Fields; William Fisher (Am- 
bulance Corps) with an oil, Blowy Day; Olym- 
pio Brindesi (Infantry) with a terra cotta 
Torso; and, in the print division, John Taylor 
Arms (Navy), Kerr Eby (Engineers Corps), 
S. L. Margolies (Marine Corps), Wallace 
Morgan (Engineers Corps), B. F. Morrow 
(Medical Corps) and Harry Shokler (Light 
Artillery). 

Completing the list of exhibitors are Robert 
C. Barritt, Warrin Baumgartner, Dane Chanase, 


Victor O. Freeburg, Jane Freeman, Charles A. 
Hafner, William E. Hogan, Garth A. How- 
land, Edgar Imler, Carlo Leonetti, Irving 
Milan, S. Horace Pickering, Frank C. Pro- 
haska, Herbert F. Roese, Charles J. Simpson, 
Harry S. Taskey, Henry E. Thayer, Herman 
Trunk, Jr., William G. Watt, E. Aubrey Wells, 
Valerian J. Yavorsky, Robert F. Zoeller, Rob- 
ert Garrison, Henry Hering, Cesare Stea, 
Christian Warthoe, Frederic A. Williams, 
Kathleen M. Finn, Donald M. Kirkpatrick, 
Zella de Milhau, Gordon Stevenson and Albert 
J. Webb. 





Kent Show at Weyhe Gallery 

Twenty years of Rockwell Kent’s drawings 
and prints are being featured, from Nov. 18 
to the 30th, at the Weyhe Gallery in New 
York. Opening the show is a series of wood- 
engravings beginning with the Blue Bird of 
1919. The lithographs carry through to Kent’s 
most recent period and are accompanied by 
illustrations from some of his books including 
the latest, This Is My Own, just published by 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce. Augmenting the 
show are Irish and Greenland watercolors. 
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Logging Mural Painted by Julien Binford for 
the Forest, Alabama, Post Office. Now on 
Exhibition at the Virginia Museum of Fine Art. 





Julien Binford, Young Virginia Colorist, Honored at Home 


Tue Vircinta Museum, under the alert direc- 
torship of Thomas C. Colt, Jr., is playing an 
increasingly important part in making it pos- 
sible for Virginians to paint—and live—in 
their native region. It is Colt’s belief that 
these artists, aside from adding to the cultural 
riches of the Old Dominion, can paint better 
pictures when they are able to experience daily 
the environment with which they are most 
deeply familiar, and the latest result of this 
intelligent policy is the current one-man show 
which the museum is according Julien Bin- 
ford, a promising “comer” among the young 
artists of the South. 

After early struggles, not without hard- 
ship, study in Chicago and Paris on a Ryerson 
Scholarship, Binford at 32 is seeing his repu- 
tation attain national standing—including reg- 
ular representation in America’s more impor- 
tant annual exhibitions. Last spring he and 
Marion Junkin (another young Virginian) 


were selected from the Second Virginia Bien- 
nial to represent their state in the I.B.M. col- 
lection. In September Binford captured the 
first Senior Fellowship awarded by the Vir- 
ginia Museum. Later in the season Binford 
is scheduled for a one-man show at the Mid- 
town Galleries in New York. 

Prominence is given in the Virginia Mu- 
seum show to Binford’s mural for the Forest, 
Alabama, Post Office, a recent Section of Fine 
Arts commission, Taking his subject material 
from the Negro life which he loves so well to 
paint, the artist here utilizes a logging scene 
to obtain an architecturally integrated design 
that avoids any criticism of “an easel painting 
blown up.” The subtle modelling in color, 
which has become a hall mark of Binford’s 
Negro heads, is given full play in a design 
that is activated through abstracted realism 
(note particularly the “pull” of the right-hand 
mule). Other leadirig exhibits are Self Portrait, 


lent by Olin Dows; Here’s My Foots, Dear 
Lawd; the Summer Hat, lent by Mr. and Mrs. 
Abris Silberman; and The White Pitcher. 

“Color,” writes Director Colt, “is Binford’s 
first concern, and his color is lovely and glow- 
ing. Color he places on structurally sound 
form. And his color and his structure form 
concepts of very real meaning and emotion. 
For, under a calm, reserved, thoughtful and 
practical exterior, Julien Binford hides a very 
large measure of the fire of the artist. Paint- 
ing without hard lines and jarring contrasts, 
he might be called a ‘new impressionist’.” 
Then Colt makes a prophecy: “The country 
will soon become better acquainted with Bin- 
ford. And it will find that he possesses to a 
very large degree a quality often found in 
French art, rarely found unfortunately in 
American art, a very special quality to have 
when one has so much already, a quality best 
known as charm.” 





Arthur Heming Dies 


ArtHuR Heminc, one of Canada’s best 
known artists and writers, died Oct. 30, at 
the home of his sister, Mrs. James Noxon, in 
Hamilton, Ont. He was 70 years old. 

Born in Paris, Ontario, Heming studied in 
Canadian public schools and then came to 
New York where he trained under Frank V. 
DuMond at the Art Students League, going 
later to London, where Frank Brangwyn was 
his teacher. Heming made the wild frontier 
country of Canada his specialty, covering thou- 
sands of miles by oxcart, canoe, dog team 
and snowshoes. His drawings of the wilder- 
ness, as well as his books (among them 
Spirit Lake), brought him international fame 
and were reproduced in publications in seven 
countries. 

Since Heming was color-blind he worked 
for many years in three tones—black, white 
and yellow. Then suddenly, at the age of 60, 
the artist discovered that he was no longer 
afflicted with dichromatism and he began 
painting in vivid color. Two of his best-known 
later works are Where the Red Gods Live 
and Alexander Mackenzie Crossing the Rock- 
ies in 1793. 

Heming canvases are in the permanent col- 
lections of the Canadian National Gallery 
and the Royal Ontario Museum. He was a 
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member of the Society of Authors, Playwrights 


and Composers of London, the Author’s League 
of America and the Society of Mlustrators in 
New York. 





Blueprints for Living 


Marion Greenwood’s mural, Blueprint for 


Living, has been approved by the Art Com- 
mission of the City of New York and will be 


installed in the Community Center Building of 
the Red Hook Housing Project in Brooklyn. 


Executed under the direction of the New York 


City W. P. A. Art Project, the mural will be 


dedicated on Nov. 27 as a special National 
Art Week feature. The right panel depicts the 
construction of a housing development, and 
the left panel suggests the healthful environ- 
ment of the planned community, with its fa- 
cilities for rest, reereation, study and cultural 
activities. Planning the future for growing 
youth is symbolized in the center horizontal 
panel. 

Miss Greenwood, born in Brooklyn, studied 
at the Art Students’ League in New York and 
later in Paris. On her return she went to 
Mexico where she was the first American wo- 
man to paint a mural for the Mexican Gov- 
ernment—a fresco for the University of San 
Nicholas Hidalgo. 


Van Veen’s Murals 


AT THE DEDICATION this month of the new 
Philadelphia Municipal Court Building on Lo- 
gan Circle in Philadelphia, two murals by 
Stuyvesant Van Veen, prominent young paint- 
er, will be presented to the Court. Painted by 
appointment of the Philadelphia Municipal 
Art Commission and the Philadelphia County 
Commission, the murals will hang in the Ju- 
venile Courtroom and the Domestic Relations 
Court. Measuring seven by nineteen feet, each 
mural is set in the terrazzo wall, directly above 
the judicial bench. Their execution in oil on 
canvas was begun in March 1940 and com- 
pleted in September. 

The Juvenile Courtroom mural, titled Syn- 
thesis, depicts young boys in a slum environ- 
ment loafing, rolling the proverbial bones, 
hitching rides on trucks and fighting. The 
composition carries them through to a kindly 
judge and places them, ultimately, in the 
hands of doctors, teachers and a clergyman 
who points out background designs symbolic 
of industry and farming, and the idealized 
portraits of Jefferson, Lincoln and Franklin. 

The other mural, Peace, which will hang in 
the Domestic Relations room, depicts a large 
family in a design in which a factory and its 
workers supplement a vista of farms. 


The Art Digest 
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Rouault in Review 


THE FIRST LARGE retrospective exhibition 
of work by Georges Rouault ever to be held 
anywhere is on view until Dec. 8 at the 
Boston Institute of Modern Art, and will 
later be shown at the Phillips Memorial Gal- 
lery in Washington and at the San Francisco 
Museum. About ninety pictures by the aging 
French modernist are hung in the museum’s 
new building overlooking the Charles River. 

Though paintings from the Ambroise Vol- 
lard collection were not available for the 
show, the museum had little difficulty in as- 
sembling many important Rouaults from pri- 
vate American collections. Three canvases 
are loaned by Edward G. Robinson; two by 
Walter Chrysler, Jr.; and other examples are 
from the Sam Lewisohn, Henry P. Mcllhenny, 
Joseph Pulitzer, Jr., Frank Crowninshield, and 
Dikran Kelekian collections. The Phillips Me- 
morial, Wadsworth Athenaeum, Museum of 
Modern Art and Carnegie Institute are among 
other lenders. 

James S. Plaut, director of Boston’s four- 
year-old Institute of Modern Art, spent part 
of the summer of 1939 in Europe getting the 
paintings for the show, but the war has cut 
off several of those originally reserved. At 
the time of Mr. Plaut’s visit, the seventy-year- 
old Rouault was just emerging from a con- 
tract with the late Ambroise Vollard by which 
the painter’s output had long been completely 
tied up by the dealer. For that reason the 
public has seen relatively few Rouaults in 
recent years. 

Today Rouault is probably safe in Paris, 
where he was born in 1871 in a bomb shelter 
during the Commune. According to last ad- 
vices, Rouault was living comfortably in a 
residential section of the city, not without 
worldly goods. 

The scheme of decoration in Rouault’s Paris 
house is said to be in sharp contrast to the 
intense style of his painting. Plain white, al- 
most bland surroundings, provide the decor 
and the only “art” is a small photograph of 
one of the artist’s early paintings. 

In recent years Rouault has served as cura- 
tor of the Moreau museum. Gustave Moreau, 
who also inspired Matisse, was Rouault’s great- 
est friend and teacher, though he was a formal 
and very strict academician who painted in 
a style opposite to his pupil’s blazing and 
translucent manner. 





The Artist and His Society 


“Mine is the old theme that art is a mir- 
ror in which the artist reflects his environ- 
ment; that each new generation with its new 
set of values toward life produces a new in- 
terpretation of art, thought of in terms of 
some new disillusionment. Pictures, like stamps, 
are created for a purpose. The purpose of 
paintings is to sublimate the local sense of 
adornment as it conforms to the march of 
social history. So to appreciate a painting 
properly we do need with each canvas at least 
some small visual symbol of the social life 
that surrounded it. I believe that a hint as 
to the way in which the success of Copley, 
or Duveneck, or Speicher has been interwoven 
with the pattern of his social fabric may add 
to our understanding of what hangs on the 
walls."—Homer Saint-GAuDENS, 





Modigliani in Louisville 

Twelve Modigliani gouaches and drawings, 
which were purchased through Paul Guil- 
laume before the artist’s death, are being 
shown for the first time in America by the 
River Road Gallery in Louisville, Kentucky. 
The Modiglianis, comprising portraits and 
nudes, will be on view through November. 


15th November, 1940 











Down Hill: Watt DEHNER 


Walt Dehner Exhibits Puerto Rico Scenes 


A ZESTY FREEDOM of style and point of view, 
aided in part probably by residence far from 
57th Street, on Puerto Rico, characterize a 
group of new oils and watercolors by Walt 
Dehner on view until Nov. 23 at the Kraushaar 
Galleries, New York. 

Dehner’s landscapes of Taxco and of Puerto 
Rico (where he is head of the university art 
department) follow no outworn patterns. His 
large, blazing Flags to Greet the Sun is a 
joyous meeting of daring colors. His Rain 
Covers the Waterfront is another unusual 
panoramic painting that suffers under no in- 
hibitions of rules. In these oils, and particu- 
larly in the one called Down Hill, the patterns 
of light and values play vigorously over the 
picture with decorative skill. The watercolors 
are among Dehner’s best to date in a depart- 


ment where he already has considerable repu- 
tation. 

Occasionally Dehner ventures into an idiom 
reminiscent of the late Pop Hart, wrote How- 
ard Devree of the Times apropos of the water- 
colors, “but most of his papers are in a 
quite personal style, staccato and challenging. 
Dehner’s oils are rather more obvious in their 
composition and with somewhat stronger and 
paradoxically freer use of color than his work 
in the lighter medium.” 

Of the large Flags to the Sun, Devree said, 
“it is an achievement by itself. But perhaps 
one lingers more over such rapid impressions 
as Rain over San Juan, Palm Green Shores, 
Mexican Hill Town, and Road to Acapulco. 
These are among Dehner’s best.” 

“Well defined progress” was Devree’s verdict. 





Record Crowds in Newark 


With one day’s attendance reaching 5,627, 
the Newark Museum’s recent exhibition of old 
masters drew a total of 71,000 visitors between 
Oct. 1 and the closing day, Oct. 27. This is 
the second highest attendance record at the 
museum and was exceeded only by a four- 
month aviation display in 1932, which drew 
85,000. 

Popular voting at the show gave Vigée-Le- 
Brun’s Self Portrait with the Artist’s Daugh- 
ter (see Oct. 15 Dicest cover) a three-to-one 
edge over the runner-up, Vermeer’s famed 
Milkmaid. Hogarth’s Graham Children was 
third. Other favorites included El Greco’s 
Deposition, Hals’ Two Fisher Boys, Kalf’s 
Still Life with Nautilus Cup, Van Eyck’s 
Ince Hall Madonna, and Hobbema’s Land- 
scape with Watermill. 

Made up of refugee gems from Europe’s 
greatest museums, sent originally for show- 


ing at the New York and San Francisco 
World’s Fairs, the show has since travelled 
many miles as a circuit exhibition. It is now 
on view at the Toledo Museum, to Dec. 1. 


On the F.M.P.S. Calendar 


The newly organized Federation of Modern 
Painters and Sculptors, has scheduled several 
exhibitions for the coming season. During Jan- 
uary there will be a members’ show of both 
painting and sculpture at Yale University. 
Three successive traveling exhibitions of, re- 
spectively, oils, watercolors and graphic arts 
have been invited for a seven-months tour of 
the nation’s museums, beginning with the San 
Francisco Museum. Also, during National Art 
Week, the Federation will hold a member’s 
exhibition in Washington. 

Inquiries concerning the Federation should 
be directed to Miss Renee Lahm, 315 Central 
Park West, New York City. 
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Late Spring: Antonio P. Martino. 


Martino Paints a Moody Philadelphia 


Tuoucu he is known as a prominent exhibi- 
tor in large national exhibitions, and has won 
several awards in these and in his local Phila- 
delphia shows, Antonio P. Martino’s present 
exhibition at the Macbeth gallery (to Dec. 2) 
is the artist's New York debut. 

More than a score of city and seascapes have 
been assembled for the show, which includes 
one or two familiar prize winners. Most prom- 
inent are the artist’s views of drear, across- 
the-tracks streets in Philadelphia which are 
sombre in tone, yet solidly built. In these 
views looking over house-tops, Martino finds 
Philadelphia a city composed of innumerable 
cubes planted on hillsides. There is one of 
these large city views which departs from the 
insistent low tone of the larger paintings. 
This is Johnny Platt’s House, in which the 
artist has worked to bring color up to a higher 


intensity and sharper clarity. But it’s as 
though Martino cannot bring himself to see 
much gayness in Philadelphia, because even 
this oil has moody overtones. He has almost 
as much fear for his native city as El Greco 
had for Toledo. 

Martino lightens up when he gets to the 
Maine seacoast; nearly all of his pictures of 
this area are cheery in mood, yet perhaps not 
as solidly sculpturesque. Of the marine sub- 
jects one of the most convincing is the sea- 
scape, Two Lights. A room of small canvases 
from both Philadelphia and the Maine Coast 
provide light and sometimes jaunty nourish- 
ment. 

But the moody, dirty Leverington Avenue 
Bridge, for all its depressing qualities, still 
wears strong as one of the artist’s most fully 
realized paintings. 





Brooklyn Activity 

THe Brooktyn Museum has set for itself 
a fast pace for the coming exhibition season. 
Currently running is an interesting display 
called “The Stage is Set.” On view through 
Nov. 17, it is composed of reproductions of 
theatre, opera and ballet subjects drawn from 
the Museum’s library collection. Another show, 
on exhibition through Dec. 1, comprises cam- 
paign cartoons by artists who have gained 
prominence in this field. 

An important exhibition opens on Nov. 1 
and continues through Jan. 2 under the head- 
ing “Art Finds a Way.” Assembled under the 
direction of Dr. Herbert J. Spinden, curator 
of the Museum’s department of American In- 
dian art and primitive cultures, this show will 
demonstrate the skill man has developed 
through the years in producing useful ob- 
jects that have become recognized as art. 

A special Christmas-season show opens on 
Nov. 22 entitled “The Nativity in Art,” com- 
prising reproductions of 15th century woodcuts 
and medieval manuscripts assembled from the 
Museum’s library collection by Miss Alice 
Ford. It remains on view through Jan. 5, and 
is followed, on Jan. 23, by the first purely 
Coptic exhibition arranged in this country. 
Called “Paganism and Christianity in Egypt 
—The Art of Egypt from the First to the 
Tenth Century,” this show runs through March 
9 and is now being prepared by Brooklyn’s 
Department of Egyptology. 

A watercolor show for Brooklyn artists is 


scheduled from Jan. 18 to Feb. 2. It is being 
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arranged by John I. H. Baur, curator of paint- 
ing and sculpture, and serves as a preliminary 
for the museum’s nationally famous Biennial 
Watercolor Exhibition which will open on 
March 27. 





Newberry Heads Alger House 


John S. Newberry of Detroit has been ap- 
pointed director of the Alger House Museum, 
Grosse Pointe Farms, Michigan, which is con- 
nected with the Detroit Institute of Arts and 
contains Italian Renaissance paintings, sculp- 
ture and decorative arts. The post was former- 
ly held by Perry Rathbone who is now direc- 
tor of the City Art Museum of St. Louis. 

A Fogg Museum and Courtauld Institute 
(London) graduate, Newberry had been un- 
til recently honorary curator of prints in the 
Detroit museum. Last year he assisted Dr. 
William R. Valentiner on the exhibition of 
Masterpieces of Art at the New York Fair. 





John Hovannes Exhibits 


John Hovannes, often seen in important 
sculpture group shows, joins the ranks of 
New York one-man exhibitors with a large 
display, until Nov. 30, at the Robinson Gal- 
leries. The show traces one decade of Ho- 
vannes’ ‘career and spans a wide variety of 
media, technique and view points, demonstrat- 
ing both the sculptor’s versatility and his 
technical progression. Exhibits range from 
nudes carved direct to rhythmical plaster re- 
liefs weighted with the world’s cares. 


For the Modern 


Tue Museum or Mopern Art in New York 
has added to its permanent sculpture collec- 
tion a sensitively modeled bronze head of Anne 
Morrow Lindbergh, made last year by the 
noted French sculptor, Charles Despiau, and 
just presented to the Museum by Col. and Mrs. 
Lindbergh. The head will remain on view un- 
til January along with other important addi- 
tions to the Modern’s collection. 

These include, in addition to the Lindbergh 
head, the following sculptures: Hans Arp’s 
Leaves and Navels I, a painted wood relief 
executed in 1930; Louis Dlugosz’s Henry, a 
terra cotta made in 1938; Naum Gabo’s Head 
of a Woman, a construction in celluloid by 
this Russian-born English artist; Jacques Lip- 
shitz’s Seated Man, a bronze cast in 1925, and 
his Song of the Vowels, a terra cotta; Henry 
Moore’s Reclining Figure, a lead made in 
1938; Ben Nicholson’s Relief, painted wood; 
Pablo Picasso’s Woman’s Head, a bronze made 
around 1909, and Georges Vantongerloo’s Con- 
struction Within a Sphere, done in silvered 
plaster. 

The newly acquired canvases are Christian 
Berard’s Portrait of Jean Cocteau (1928), 
Giorgio di Chirico’s Toys of a Prince (1914), 
Dean Fausett’s Derby View, Oskar Kokoschka’s 
Portrait of Dr. Tietze and his Wife (1909) 
and his Self Portrait (1913), Roger de la 
Fresnaye’s Still Life, Loren Maclver’s Hop- 
scotch (1940), Richard Oelze’s Expectation 
(1936) and Ben Shahn’s Handball (1939). 





“Collectors” to Hold Reception 


The Collectors of American Art will cele- 
brate the closing of its 1940 membership books 
with a reception to be held in the organiza- 
tion’s headquarters, 38 West 57th Street, New 
York, Sunday afternoon, Dec. 1. Arrangements 
are being made for a symposium of artists and 
collectors who will discuss “Collecting from 
the point of view of both owners and artists.” 
Anyone taking a $5 membership not later than 
Dec. 1 will receive a print, a painting or a 
piece of sculpture at Christmastime (all mail 
bearing a November postmark will be hen- 
ored). The Directors feel that interest in Na- 
tional Art Week may well find an outlet in 
swelling the collective purchasing funds of 
“Collectors.” 

Communications may be addressed to Emily 
A. Francis, president, at 38 West 57th Street, 
New York City. 





New Orleans Sees McCrady 


The New Southern Group during the first 
two weeks of November presented an exhibi- 
tion of canvases by John McCrady. The show, 
held at the Gresham Gallery, the Group’s 
headquarters in New Orleans, was a forceful 
one which charted McCrady’s artistic growth. 
As in previous shows by this prominent 
Southern artist, the South provided the soil 
out which the canvases grew and to which 
they are rooted, not only emotionally, but 
subjectively. 





Ask for Mr. Baron 


New York’s 8th Street Playhouse Gallery, 
which has for eight years been featuring first 
one-man shows by young artists who might 
not otherwise be given an opportunity to show, 
is continuing its program, but with a change 
in management policy. Henceforth the artists 
who are introduced by the Playhouse Gal- 
lery will be selected by Herman Baron, di- 
rector of the A.C.A. Gallery, which is housed 
in the Playhouse building. No charges of any 
kind are made to artists for these shows. 
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W.P.A.AdvisoryGroup 


Tue Apvisory ComMITTEE of professional 
artists, which Col, Somervell, W.P.A, Admin- 
istrator for New York City, appointed last 
summer to raise the artistic level of Federal 
Art Project production and which met bitter 
opposition from the United American Artists 
and other groups, won strong support from 
two New York art critics last week, Emily 
Genauer of the World-Telegram termed the 
Somervell jury system “fair, intelligent, prac- 
tical and well meant.” Edward Alden Jewell 
of the Times couldn’t see how “anything but 
good can result frem the experiment.” 

Miss Genauer, after praising the accomplish- 
ments of the Project, wrote that no one “who 
has had continued contact with the local Pro- 
ject can honestly deny that some incompetents, 
however few in number, have somehow got 
on the Project and held their places on it. 
It is unfair that because of these few in- 
competents, the future of the whole invaluable 
enterprise should be jeopardized. . . . 

“Incompetents and amateurs have no right 
to government subsidy as artists. To remove 
them from the creative end of the project, 
thereby placing it beyond reproach and con- 
sequently helping guarantee its future main- 
tenance, would seem to us to be the wish of 
all honest, nonpartisan, selfless supporters of 
American art.” How to determine the incom- 
petents? Miss Genaur strongly advocated the 
Somervell plan of an advisory committee of 
established artists of all shades of aesthetics 
to evaluate periodically project work. 

Miss Genauer severely criticized the mili- 
tant United American Artists for besieging 
committee members with letters, broadsides 
and manifestos “proclaiming its inside knowl- 
edge that the committee wasn’t going to be 
used to improve the quality of project work,” 
but to act as a “firing squad.” And so at the 
next jury meeting “16 of the 24 artists pres- 
ent, because they preferred to believe the union 
dictum rather than Col. Somervell’s assurance,” 
walked out in a body. And just as quickly 
as they resigned they were replaced. 

“Today the advisory committee stands as an 
eminent organization but one predominantly 
conservative. That means that many young 
artists with real but adventurous talents—art- 
ists needing the understanding and support 
of accepted but unorthodox painters—may be 
transferred to non-creative divisions. It means 
that the men who resigned . . . may be re- 
sponsible for a great many good artists having 
their talent stifled by transfer to a non-creative 
niche.” 

Miss Genauer, who was not exactly im- 
pressed by the “inside dope” and the “veiled 
threats of the partisan Artists Union,” con- 
cluded with this bit of advice: “There is still 
time for the resigning committee members, 
who have unwittingly made themselves tools 
of the self-seeking Artists Union, to recon- 
sider. . . . The Art Project needs their ex- 
perience, judgment and sincerity. Every artist 
ought to be public-spirited and _ visionary 
enough to realize that and do his part.” 

Here is Edward Alden Jewell’s summation 
of the controversy: “When art is allocated it 
must, in fairness to the public, in fairness to 
the Project, in fairness to art itself, be art 
to which those sponsoring its creation can 
point with pride. And it seems to me that, 
if properly applied, the criticism offered by a 
representative outside advisory committee can- 
not but prove most helpful toward that end.” 


e . e 
Members of Project Committee 
Members of the Advisory Committee which 


Colonel Somervell has appointed to help raise 
the aesthetic standards of the Federal Art 
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Project in New York City, are as follows, ac- 
cording to official announcement: 

John Taylor Arms, William Auerbach-Levy, 
Peggy Bacon, Saul Baiserman, Isabel Bishop, 
Louis Bouche, Pierre Bourdelle, Sheila Bur- 
lingame, Alexander Calder, Warren Chappelle, 
Philip Cheney, John E. Costigan, Gleb Deru- 
jinsky, Kerr Eby, Fritz Eichenberg, Leo Fried- 
lander, Waylande Gregory, Howard Hilde- 
brandt, Irwin D. Hoffman, Malvina Hoffman, 
C. P. Jennewein, Bernard Karfiol, Ernest Key- 
ser, Henry Kreis, Arthur Lee, Charles Locke, 
Reginald Marsh, Hobart Nichols. 

Also: William C. Palmer, Ralph M. Pear- 
son, Ernest Peixotto, Henry Varnum Poor, 
Chester Price, Brenda Putnam, Hugo Robus, 
Helene Sardeau, Concetta Scaravaglione, Henry 
E. Schnakenberg, John Sloan, Albert Stewart, 
Ernest F. Tyler, Warren Wheelock, Harry 
Wickey, John Scott Williams, Mahonri Young 
and William Zorach. 

Each month these artists, divided into al- 
ternating units of three judges for each of the 
Project divisions, vote on the artistic merit of 
all Project work except murals—which must 
pass a similar test before the Municipal Art 
Committee. No work can be allocated or ex- 
hibited without jury approval, and their deci- 
sions are used as contributory factors in the 
efficiency record of the Project artists. The 
vote of only one serving juror, however, is 
enough to retain any artist on the govern- 
ment pay roll. 





Somervell to Rejoin Army 


Lieut. Col. Brehon B. Somervell, who has 
served as W.P.A. Administrator in New York 
City since Aug. 3, 1936, and who has directed 
the expenditure of $1,000,000,000 in relief 
funds, has been recalled to active duty with 
the Army Engineer Corps. Although the date 
of his departure has not yet been set, Col. 
Somervell disclosed that Oliver A. Gottschalk, 
director of the W.P.A. finance division, will be 
acting administrator until a permanent ap- 
pointment is made by President Roosevelt. 
Mayor La Guardia claims to have “the as- 
surance of the President” that the successor 
“will not be a politician.” 

Says the New York Times: “Since taking 
office, the Colonel has increased the efficiency 
of the Federal relief organization to a point 
approximating private construction standards, 
while cutting administrative costs by two- 
thirds. At present the outlay for administra- 
tion represents only 2.31 cents of every dollar 
spent by W.P.A. in this city. Sit-down strikes 
and usurpations of administrative power by 
left-wing elements in W.P.A. were frequent 
before Col. Somervell arrived. Now both are 
things of the past.” 





Benno at the Pinacotheca 

The Pinacotheca, a trim new gallery that 
has opened on Lexington Avenue in New 
York, is presenting as its initial offering a 
group of 16 recent pictures by Benno, an 
English-born artist who trained under Bel- 
lows and Henri. His exhibits—watercolors, 
gouaches, drawings and combinations of the 
three—show no trace of either teacher. They 
are rhythmic and integrated abstract designs 
often verging on the non-objective. In color, 
greens and yellows predominate, sometimes 
reinforced by outlines and areas shaded by 
parallel lines. 

Calligraphic statement distinguishes several 
of the still lifes, particularly Szill Life with 
an Apple Cut in Two and Still Life with a 
Bread Basket, Another individualized abstract 
work is Lady With Military Epaulettes, in 
which the subject’s features have been re- 
duced to a pattern which is accented by an 
outline built up of form-following lines. 











Diane’s Cottage: Aston KNIGHT 


Normandy at Peace 


THE FORTUNES OF WAR have made of Aston 
Knight, internationally known American land- 
scapist, a refugee in his own country, his 
beautiful home in Normandy now being occu- 
pied by the German invaders. The artist, after 
departing in great haste, is now living in 
New York, where on Nov. 18 he will open 
a large exhibition at the Douthitt Galleries. 
Scenes of Normandy, well remembered and 
loved through the years, dominate the show, 
whose mood is one of pastoral peace and beau- 
ty. Flowered fields, thatched cottages, quiet 
streets and slow-flowing streams inspire the 
bulk of the 59 exhibits. “It may be my fare- 
well to Normandy,” says the veteran artist 
who has been painting for 50 years. 

One subject, Diane’s Cottage, occurs again 
and again in the show, each time bearing out 
the saying that “in a Knight landscape you 
can always tell what time of day it was and 
what kind of day it was.” The subject is a 
play cottage which Knight built for his daugh- 
ter by the side of a _ beautiful Normandy 
stream. Inside it is fitted out like a little 
native museum with picturesque bric-a-brac, 
war chimes, antiques and a fire place. During 
the past 11 years the artist has sold 115 paint- 
ings of it for more than 1,500,000 francs, and 
still feels he has never done it justice. 

Knight landscapes are characterized by the 
omnipresent streams and the immediacy of 
the foreground to the spectator. This desire 
to utilize all his foreground space is a natural 
result of the years during which he painted 
foregrounds for his artist-father, the late Ridg- 
way Knight. Flowing water, reflective, trans- 
parent and deep, holds an individual fascina- 
tion for Knight. He is now planning to paint 
a series of trout streams and salmon rivers 
in the United States and Canada. 

“But they won’t be the same,” says Aston 
Knight. “Normandy streams are graceful, 
grass-banked, always the same depth, while 
American streams are restless, ice-scarred and 
ever-changing through erosion.” 





Acquired by the “‘Palace”’ 

Mrs. Edgar Walter has just given the Cali- 
fornia Palace of the Legion of Honor a pastel 
by Irene de Bohus, entitled Mexican Women, 
Portrait of Modesta. During the past summer 
Miss de Bohus assisted Diego Rivera on his 
huge fresco at the Golden Gate Exposition. 
Other Palace acquisitions are Friendship, a 
bronze by Haig Patigian, and Four Apples, a 
painting by Maurice del Mue, both exhibited 
in the recent Sanity in Art exhibition. 
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Rejlections: Sitvio VALERIO 


the three main galleries of the Fine Arts So- 
ciety Building, this year’s Allied Artists an- 
nual, which closed Nov. 12, had all the out- 
ward appearance of a National Academy 
show. It was, as Royal Cortissoz of the 
Herald Tribune pointed out, “one of the 
mixed affairs in which it is necessary to hunt 
out the better things. But a search after ex- 
cellence is rewarded.” A complete list of the 


prize-winners was published in the last issue. 


Lobsterman’s House: Ernest TOWNSEND 


The excellence that the Herald Tribune 
critic found is that of “good craftsmanship 
wreaked upon subjects drawn from contempo- 
rary life and studied with sympathy. The 
pursuit of picturesqueness for its own sake 
is in abeyance. A_ simpler takes 
place.” 

The sculptures exhibiting this quality to 
Cortissoz were those of Agnes Yarnall, Robert 
Bros, and Ulric Ellerhausen. The critic then 
selected from each category of painting his 


sincerity 


First Steps: Jeno JuszKo 


Allied Artists Seek a “Simpler Sincerity” in Annual Exhibition 


Wirn 200 paintincs and sculptures filling 


choices for “the simpler sincerity.” In land- 
scape it was Andrew Winter’s prize-winning 
Four Above Zero, Charles P. Gruppe’s Voor- 
burg Near the Hague, Floyd Gahman’s Moun- 
tain Quarry, and Top of the Hill by Hobart 
Nichols. Of the nudes he preferred Jerome de 
Witt’s Brown Awnings. A longer list was that 
of portraits. Keith Shaw William’s _prize- 
winning Ruth in Costume; Portrait by Mar- 
jorie Munroe; My Mother by John Young- 
Hunter, and Sidney Dickinson’s centrally en- 
shrined Ivan Olinsky were mentioned specif- 
ically. Tribute was also paid to portraits by 
Wilford S. Conrow, Alpheus P. Cole, A. L. 
Ratska, Josephine Lewis and Carl J. Blenner. 
Other arresting exhibits, in the category of mis- 
cellany, were works by Ellen Glines, Gloria 
Dayton, Ethel M. Gilmore, Edward F. Casey, 
Roy Mason, Paul King, Hilda B. Kayn, Charles 
C. Curran, Leslie Ragan and J. Scott Williams. 


At variance with Cortissoz’s general esti- 
mate was Melville Upton of the Sun, who 
struck a cynical note at the show. “It is one 
of those eminently respectable exhibitions,” 
he wrote, “that makes it clear why young men 
‘go wrong’ and array themselves in militantly 
radical groups. To be sure, most of those 
that leave the old home do not carry much 
artistic luggage with them other than the 
desire to be free. But that is something and 
occasionally leads to something notably worth- 
while, though it must usually wait for another 
generation to discover it. And that is where 
the tragedy comes in. Too many think they 
have but to wait.” Nevertheless, Upton found 
sobering, if unexciting pieces and mentioned 
particularly the exhibits by Sidney Dickinson, 
Hobart Nichols, Ogden Pleissner, Leslie Ra- 
gan, and Hilda B. Kayn. 

An- added feature to this annual was the 
inclusion of an extra set of canvases in the 
Academy room, called “Comments on To- 
day,” on which the public was invited to a 
popularity poll to designate an award. 
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Public Picks Moran 


AS THE FIRST PURCHASE under the terms of 
the Borgord Trust Fund, the Washington 
County Museum in Hagerstown, Maryland, has 
acquired Thomas Moran’s Lower Manhattan 
from Communipaw. The canvas was selected 
from an exhibition of French and American 
paintings held at the museum in order to 
allow the public a vote on the acquisition. 
The Moran won out in the popularity poll 
by a margin of three-to-one over the nearest 
competitor, Robert Henri’s Sara. 

Moran’s painting, lent to the show by the 
John Levy Galleries of New York, is repre- 
sentative of this 19th century American’s ma- 
ture style when he followed the tradition of 
grandiose revelation of naturalistic phenom- 
ena, related in color tone to the warm sun- 
shine of Constable and Turner. 

Moran is best known for his paintings of the 
west that is now part of the United States 
national parks. It was largely through his 
dramatization of the scenery in these places 
that Congress decided to set them aside for 
the public weal. 





Allen to Design Memorial 

Of the five sculptors asked to submit de- 
signs for the $20,000 Fall River (Mass.) Me- 
morial to George Washington, one—Frederick 
W. Allen, head of the sculpture department 
at the School of the Boston Museum—was se- 
lected unanimously by the judges to complete 
the commission. Specifications for the me- 
morial call for a “figure of George Washington 
either in bust of monumental scale or a bas- 
relief,” and embodying a boy and a girl stu- 
dent to represent patriotism and religion. 
Bishop Cassidy of Fall River and the archi- 
tectural firm of Maginnis & Walsh acted as 
jurors in the competition. 

Allen, who will execute his final design in 
Deer Isle granite, will collaborate with the 
architectural firm of Henry and Richmond of 
Boston. His work is represented in the Metro- 
politan Museum, the Boston Museum and in 
many private collections. Allen is also known 
through such important commissions as the 
16-figure granite pediment of the New York 
County Courthouse and the World War me- 
morial in Dedham, Mass. 





Josephine Paddock Exhibits 


Josephine Paddock, who has taken prizes at 
the Brooklyn Museum and the Connecticut 
Academy of Fine Arts, is the featured exhibi- 
tor at the Studio Guild in New York during 
the last half of November. Her displays, all 
canvases painted during 1940, are figure sub- 
jects and portraits, carefully executed and 
imbued with spirited personalities. 

Most imposing of Miss Paddock’s works is 
her Tom Sawyer, a large study of a typical 
straw-hatted boy and his sturdily painted dog. 
In Summer and In April the artist uses cos- 
tumed figures to carry out the theme of her 
titles. Effective portraits are realized in Co- 
leen, Miss Gladys W. and The Sun-hat. 





Lieutenant Barclay 

McClelland Barclay, noted illustrator and 
a Lieutenant in the United States Naval Re- 
serve, has been called to active duty with the 
Navy Recruiting Bureau at 90 Church Street, 
New York City. During the first World War, 
Lieutenant Barclay was a naval camoufleur and 
the designer of such famous recruiting posters 
as Fill the Breech and The Human Cross. 
Now widely known for his sculpture and _por- 
trait painting, Barclay began his career as an 
advertising illustrator in 1912 and subsequent- 
ly fathered “The Fisher Body Girl.” 
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Street Scene: RAFFAELLI 


Raffaelli’s Anatomy of Paris Streets 


J. F. RAFFAELui, “one of the most individ- 
ualized painters in French modern annals,” 
according to Royal Cortissoz of the Herald 
Tribune, is the subject of a small, unusual one- 
man show at the Carroll Carstairs Gallery, 
New York, on view until Nov. 23. There are 
a dozen large and minor paintings by the 
French artist with the Italian name who 
lived from 1850 to 1924. 

“He was trained by Gerome and _ conse- 
quently ought to have manifested the ten- 
dencies of an academic type,” writes Cortissoz, 
“but he remained true to himself . . . He was 
a pleasing painter, not a great master but 
one of those men of genuine talent who leave 
their mark.” 

Nearly all of the artist’s curiously agi- 
tated landscapes are of Paris scenes, particu- 
larly the boulevards. His style is distinguished 
for its free, lively draftsmanship and for the 
excited little tracery of forms that he created 
out of the 19th century passing scene. Raf- 
faelli made two visits to America during his 
career, and his work is represented in many 
American museums. 

“There has been no Frenchman who could 
beat Raffaelli at summoning up the physiog- 
nomy of a Parisian street,” to quote Cortissoz. 





DOUTHITT GALLERIES 
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55 EAST FIFTY-SEVENTH ST. 


NORMANDY LANDSCAPES 


ASTON’ 


November 18th to 30th 


KNIGHT 


In testimony to this statement, the Carstairs 
show includes familiar views of La Porte St. 
Denis, Le Boulevard des Italiens, Champs 
Elysses and other busy vistas of Paris. 

Despite the overtones of Impressionism (Raf- 
faelli exhibited with the Impressionists sixty 
years ago), Cortissoz found in the work “noth- 
ing about it that ‘dates, even though the at- 
tire of the women in his throngs has gone out 
of fashion. All persists in being fresh and 
interesting. It is because Raffaelli had the root 
of the matter in him, because he knew how 
to paint.” 








Mexican Prints at Wesleyan 

A comprehensive show of modern Mexican 
prints, seen previously at the World’s Fair 
and the Baltimore Museun, is on exhibition at 
Wesleyan University until Nov. 28. There are 
25 artists represented by 117 prints, which 
give a vivid cross-section of life and customs 
in Mexico today. 

People are the favorite subjects of the 
Mexican printmakers, and social content is 
noteworthy in the collection, though there are 
a few landscapes intermixed. Otherwise the 
variety of style and technique is wide. 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET IN REVIEW 
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Tue Courset sHow at Marie Harriman’s 
and the School of Fontainebleau exhibition at 
Wildenstein’s have thrown new interest on the 
old masters. Both shows are getting extremely 
good attendance on the part of the general 
public—which may be an indication of a high- 
er art consciousness in America, The same can 
hardly be said of the artists, though. They 
flock to each other’s exhibitions, but one sel- 
dom sees them prowling about to check on 
Courbet, or on the early Frenchmen at Wilden- 
stein’s. Why? 

The contemporary one-man shows in town 
are as numerous as ever, testifying to the fact 
that war conditions have not lessened interest 
in art or in buying. The talk of coming in- 
flation is being used by dealers to convince 
prospective customers that art was never be- 
fore a safer investment. The unusual number 
of gallery changes this season (see last issue) 
seems to indicate a settling down of the art 
dealer fraternity. For every gallery that closed 
recently there are two new ones to take its 
place. Actually the industry is undergoing 
modernization. Jacques Seligmann’s closing of 
their cumbersome and elegant house on 5lst 
Street and their taking more business-like 
quarters at 5 East 57th Street is part of a gen- 
eral trend of getting out from under ostenta- 
tious and burdensome overhead, which has 
hitherto been a paralyzing factor in art deal- 
ing. 

Most of the current exhibitions are one- 
man shows by contemporary Americans. Their 
number is legion. Among the leaders are Mor- 
ris Kantor at Rehn’s, Cikovsky at the Asso- 
ciated American Artists, Fletcher Martin at 
Midtown, Heliker at Walker’s, John Hovannes 
at Robinson’s, and Joe Jones at A.C.A. The 
Modern Museum has just opened a two-man 
show of work by two veterans in allied fields 
of art endeavor—Frank Lloyd Wright, the 
architect, and David Wark Griffith, movie di- 
rector. The museum publicity bills Mr. Wright 
unhesitatingly as “the greatest living archi- 


The Whitney Museum’s mural exhibition is 
the only large group show of the moment. 
This will be followed on Nov. 27 by the Whit- 
ney’s annual of painting and sculpture, which 
always points the trends of each new season 
in New York. This year’s exhibition will in- 
clude work by 164 artists and will be the larg- 
est painting annual ever held at the museum. 
Advance reports indicate that it will be an ex- 
citing display. 

The Critics’ Plight 

The one-man shows this year are bringing 
new names to the critics’ attention with be- 
wildering frequency. The exodus from Europe 
accounts for many of them, the W.P.A. pro- 
gram produced others. Although, as previously 
noted, the gallery mechanism has changed to 
keep pace, the new burden is straining the 
present somewhat ill-adjusted mechanism of 
newspaper criticism. Most of the critics are 
suffering from lack of enough space, time and 
assistance to cover properly all the exhibitions. 
The result is that any exhibitor is fortunate 
to get a penetrating evaluation of his art when 
he does have a show. Of course artists seldom 
realize that the critics themselves regret this 
as keenly as the artist. As often as not an art- 
ist’s review after it is written is crowded off 
the art page by last minute make-up changes 
beyond ‘he critic’s control. 


Smith's “‘Medals of Dishonor” 

One of the most unusual shows of the season 
is currently on view at the Marion Willard 
Galleries where the sculptor David Smith has 
turned tables on an age-old tradition and cre- 





ated a group of “medals for dishonor.” Smith, 
whose forged steel sculptures are well known, 
has become surfeited with some of the things 
in our civilization, and in order to reveal his 
disapproval all the more poignantly, he has 
created bronze and silver medallions in the 
image of the medals of honor of yore. 

Following are some sample titles of the med- 
als, which are “intended to be awarded to head 
boys and girls who distinguish themselves in 
war-service, to the outstanding war-worthy in 
the great national industries and arts which 
have force and applause in this very day in 
which we are living:” Propagando for War, 
Death by Gas, Food Trust, Fourth Estate, 
Munition Makers, Private Law and Order 
Leagues, etc. 

The hefty, pie-sized medals are done in high 
relief and employ the usual social protest 
iconography cast into biting compositions that 
remind one of the rash of 15th century cyni- 
cism that produced the Dance of Death murals 
at the Pere Lachaise cemetery and Jerome 
Bosch paintings. Smith’s sardonic medals will 
make uncomfortable awards if awarded. 


**That Prolific Alma Mater” 


Difference of opinion centered about the 
one-man show which Francesco Christofanetti 
introduced to America at the Valentine Gal- 
lery. Tracing this Italian’s development from 
1927 to the present, the exhibition revealed 
to Emily Genauer of the World-Telegram a 
School-of-Paris painter whose early works are 
“lyric, innocent, extraordinarily sensitive stud- 
ies of the simplest things about him—animals, 
people and landscapes.” His later work throws 
emphasis upon pattern and did not appeal to 
this critic. 

Howard Devree of the Times failed to agree 
with the gallery’s assertion that Christofanetti’s A 
art represented Old World culture “strength- 
ened and refreshed by this country.” Devree i 
could find nothing in the paintings to indicate | 
American refreshening, “unless it be a certain 
color resemblance in some of them to a brand 
of sassafras stick candy I remember from 
childhood; and some of the Old World culture 
and elegance seems to me strongly derivative 
of the Pjcassoid influences in that prolific 
alma mater, l’Ecole de Paris.” 


The Ten Arts ; 
The initial exhibition at the new Number 10 
Gallery provides one of the most highly di- 
versified shows of the month with oils, water- 
colors, miniatures, ceramics, prints and other 
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Music: Hewt Lenssen 
At the Schoenemann Gallery 
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Freya: ARNoLD HOFFMANN 
At the 47th Street Gallery 


media included, representing more than a score 
of artists. Among the painters Winfield S. 
Hoskins, Nils Hogner, Glen Ranney contrib- 
ute outstanding work. For versatility Amy 
Jones leads the field with several expert styles 
of painting. Hoskins’ Sand Barge, Ranney’s 
Farm Yard are among the most compelling 
paintings, though a few small decorative 
studies by Smith Reynolds—Power and Village 
from 4th Street—have closer tone adjustments 
than any of the other paintings. Among the 
ceramicists, the three Anderson brothers from 
Florida lead with all types of fired sculptures 
and utensils, each distinguished for their sur- 
faces. Two small ceramics and several por- 
traits in oil, which are zesty in color, represent 
and utensils, all distinguished for their sur- 

As a first show the exhibition provides a 
representative cross-section of work by the 
members who will later be accorded one-man 
shows. 


Turbulence 


From a new art gallery in New York, the 
Forty-Seventh Street Gallery, located at 25 
West 47th Street, comes this announcement: 
“After considering the matter in the light also 
of turbulent events, we have decided to intro- 
duce this new gallery enterprise to the public 
by way of a one-man show by Arnold Hoff- 
mann. The show opens Nov. 25th for two 
weeks. Oils executed in 1939 and 1940 will be 
exhibited. Still lifes, flowers, portraits and 
landscapes (Blue Rock, Nova Scotia) have 
been selected. Hoffmann is an American paint- 
er. Of the 35 years he has been painting, 
Hoffmann has spent 30 years painting in the 
United States.” 

This cryptic announcement has implications 
concerning Hoffmann’s work. He is a quiet, 
retiring painter who has never made any bid 
for publicity or self-advertising. He works in 
a sort of ivory-tower seclusion, and yet his 
deep-toned landscapes and interiors are always 
attuned to the times in which they are painted. 
The present group expresses deeply much of 
the aforementioned turbulence—in the flower 
pieces, and still lifes. 


Daemonic Art 


Roderick Mead, a new exhibitor at the 
Bonestell Gallery, offers some of the most 
imaginative paintings of the month. His land- 
scapes are filled with half-human forms made 
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up of shreds and ribbons of paint; his color 
has the brightness of nature’s warnings—yel- 
lows such as the wasp carries on the vest, reds 
and greens like those on snakes, beetles and 
the cut-worm. 

His catalogue introducer, Herbert Gorman, 
who is James Joyce’s biographer, calls Mead 
a “daemonic” painter. “I assert this because 
through his plastic and subtly rhythmical 
arrangements of anatomy and botany there 
constantly peer mysterious and manifestly 
super-human forces as ancient as creation. 
They half reveal themselves through the twist 
of a vine or unexpected plunge of a stalk .. .” 


Heliker’s Substance 


New paintings by John Edward Heliker 
are on view at the Walker Galleries, indi- 
cating steady progress by this 31-year-old 
New Yorker who was “discovered” by May- 
nard Walker four years ago. The show in- 
cludes small oils and some of his well-known 
ink-brush drawings. Heliker has no favorite 
subject matter as such; he will, paint nearly 
anything in front of him if it has bulk, vol- 
ume, and avoirdupois. He has a keen feeling 
for the substance of things, and since he is 
of Dutch extraction that would explain this 
dominating trait. He also has a winning mod- 
esty of statement in his work—no pretensions 
to the grandiose. 

Heliker is almost entirely self-taught and 
has been drawing since he was a small child. 
“Drawing has always seemed a sort of lan- 
guage to him but until about a year ago he 
had seldom shown his work to anyone,” says 
a gallery announcement. “It never occurred 
to him that anyone would see anything in it. 
He had always done it for its own sake and 
his own inner satisfaction.” 


Lenssen-Frederickson Duet 

“Put down as worth your while” advised 
Emily Genauer of the World-Telegram, the 
joint show of Heidi Lenssen and Lyder Fred- 
erickson held at the Schoenemann Gallery. 
The former, with a group of sombre and 
compelling figure pieces, was the more inter- 
esting of the two in Miss Genauer’s opinion. 
“She is the more deeply emotional and ro- 
mantic. Chiefly, her canvases are notable for 
their exceptional richness of surface, for the 
intricate fabric of sensitive brushwork and 
rich pigment, of which they are woven. But 
form in them is as strong as tone is subtle. 
The figures have an almost monumental qual- 
ity, a nobility suggestive somewhat of Hofer.” 

Frederickson’s oils, more particularized and 
more sparkling than the Lenssen paintings, 


Still Life No. 2: Joun E. HELIKER 
At the Walker Galleries 








were characterized by the World-Telegram 
critic as “sober, simple landscapes that have 
freshness and solidity—and brightly pigmented, 
compactly organized portraits.” 


Paints ‘‘Aesthetic Escapes” 


“Europe is afire. America is full of elec- 
tion noise. Yet, with complete relaxation and 
enviable serenity,” marvels the Brooklyn 
Eagle critic, A. Z. Kruse, “Quita Brodhead 
quietly has produced in the spirit of aesthe- 
tic escapes 14 landscapes, stills and figure 
pieces which she is showing at the Passedoit 
Gallery . . . She quite obviously paints with 
the same abandon which one experiences dur- 
ing a cocktail party .. .” 

The Times critic, Howard Devree, found 
several of the oils “modern French in idiom 
and brushwork, but they are nevertheless her 
own, and most of the other pictures are still 
more personal Despite the inherent 
strength and force of the work and semi-ab- 
stract approach of the artist, the pictures are 
essentially decorative, and decorative with im- 
plicit taste characterizing them.” 


Naomi Lorne’s Memory of Woods 


Though Naomi Lorne “does not paint from 
nature,” according to her Vendome Gallery 
catalogue, it should be added that she paints 
to nature. She gets the most convincing feel 
of the woods in the two canvases, Falls and 
Woods. The pictures are painted apparently 
from memory because, continues the cata- 
logue, “In her inimitable way she captures 
her reactions from nature through the sen- 
sitive phenomenon that takes place in the 
mind. . . . Through emotional experiences en- 
gendered by nature’s forms Miss Lorne ac- 
complishes what is joy in painting.” Besides 
the joy, referred to, there is a decided feeling 
of sincerity and honest painting about Miss 
Lorne’s exhibition—augmented by a_ poetic 
quality that undoubtedly stems from her other 
avenue of expression, that of a poet. There are 
25 landscapes in the show, several of them 
revealing similar approaches to nature in dif- 
ferent moods. 


Spanish War to N. Y. Studio 


“A gentle, a tasteful, and a personal art,” 
is that of Ione Robinson, shown at the Bone- 
stell Gallery, according to Carlyle Burrows of 
the Herald Tribune. It is a story of personal 
experiences, notes Burrows, that “begins in 
Spain in exposing the plight of the oppressed 
and ends up pleasantly enough in the un- 
troubled atmosphere of the studio.” 

Howard Devree of the Times noted deriva- 
tions in this young woman’s work: “De- 
rain, perhaps, shadows one or two of the 
portraits, A surface flatness of style and 
certain surrealist tendencies are also discern- 
ible in her work; and the drawings—not 
merely because of their subject matter—re- 
mind me somewhat of Quintanilla. The young 
artist has talent and taste and there is real 
promise in her work.” 


Jacques Seligmann Moves 

Jacques Seligmann’s has re-opened at 5 East 
57th Street with a small exhibition of 20th 
century French paintings. There are several 
outstanding Picassos in the group, a strong 
Modigliani reclining nude, a rich Vuillard in- 
terior, and several de la Fresnaye composi- 
tions. A quiet, soft tone has been achieved 
in the decoration of the main gallery which 


makes it one of the most inviting rooms on 
57th Street. 


Portraits in Oil 
Portraiture in oil, far from being an obso- 
lete victim of the rise of photography, is forg- 
ing ahead these days with amazing vigor. 
There is actually a boom in the oil portrait 
[Please turn to page 23] 
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Three Red Horses, 1911: Franz Marc 


Marc Found in Animals What Humans Lack 


Franz Marc, one of the best known of the 
European modernists in color reproductions 
and one of the least known in original works, 
is being accorded his first large one-man show 
in this country at the Buchholz Gallery, New 
York, until Dec. 7. The German artist, who 
died in 1916 when only 36 years old, painted 
the famous swirling studies of Blue Horses 
and Red Horses. 

The Buchholz show, comprising 25 oils and 
watercolors, features the large Red Horses 
in which pigment is carried to full, bursting 
strength to depict three animals arranged in 
pin-wheel design in a landscape. The show 
also includes numerous studies of cows, deer, 
other horses, and several landscapes, all of 
them ranging from semi- to complete abstrac- 
tion. 

Why Marc painted animals so frequently is 
explained by Robert Goldwater in the ex- 
hibition catalogue: “He wished especially to 
interpret the animal world because it was 
above all in beasts that he found those qual- 
ities he felt lacking in men and in himself: 
harmony within their own beings, a group co- 
operation unquestionally accepted and _har- 
moniously carried out, and a successful sub- 


mission and adaptation to the laws of nature. 
Because man struggled (with himself, with 
others, with the world), and the beasts did 
not, he was ‘ugly’ and they were ‘pure.’ This 
harmony Marc expresses in his pictures by 
means of a continuity of design that spreads 
from animal to animal until all are united 
in a common movement and a common mood.” 

Marc’s highly emotional color and his ab- 
stract design are characteristics of the Blue 
Rider group of German modernists, which he 
helped found with Klee and Kandinsky. Like 
those two, he came out of the 19th century 
Munich naturalism which the three jettisoned 
after their contact with Paris. In many of the 
later paintings design grows more complex 
and abstract under the impetus of Picasso, 
Braque, and, apparently, Duchamp, for the 
Bewitched Mill, lent by the Chicago Art In- 
stitute, has violent planular movement as in 
cubism. 

In his more restrained moods Marc achieved 
some of his most effective compositions, such 
as the relatively quiet, rather pathetic Yellow 
Horse of 1913, the sombre Three Horses of 
1911, and the finely composed Good Shepherd 
of 1912. 





Butler’s New Year Show 


All artists who are residents or former resi- 
dents of Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia are eligible to submit oils and water- 
colors to the Butler Art Institute’s annual 
New Year Show in Youngstown, Ohio. The 
show (this is its 6th edition) opens on Jan. 
1 and continues through the 26th, bringing 
to the exhibitors $530 in prizes, and gather- 
ing for the visitors a significant cross-section 
of the art being produced in the three states. 

Eligible artists wishing to enter the show 
must submit their work before Dec. 8. The 
exhibits will be selected from the submis- 
sions by Doris Lee, Grant Wood and Hobson 
Pittman. For further details see the DicEst’s 
“Where to Show” columns on page 34. 





Society Plans Anniversary Show 

The New York Society of Painters, an or- 
ganization comprising some of the country’s 
best known artists, is holding its 25th anni- 
versary exhibition at the Fine Arts Building, 
New York, from Dec. 3 to the 18th. Arrange- 
ments are being made by Albert P. Lucas, 
who, during the run of the show, will demon- 
strate his technique by painting a landscape 
in the gallery. The show is open only to mem- 
bers. 


Somebody Got Clipped 

“Framed oil painting signed by Van Gogh— 
two fifty—half—three—half—four—half—half 
—half—sold for $4.50 . . . Framed oil painting 
attributed to John Contable—how much?” 
And the Constable painting, Landscape With 
Dock, dated 1820, worth $50,000 if it’s genu- 
ine and at least $85 anyway, went for $85. 

This was the way the: San Francisco Ex- 
aminer began its report of the auction sale of 
the 2,000-odd pieces from the collection of 
one of San Francisco’s most remarkable art 
connoisseurs, the late Balshazzar “Walter” 
Caflisch, for half a century the Palace Hotel’s 
barber. 

“Three hundred dealers, collectors and pros- 
pective buyers,” said the Examiner, “crowded 
the basement of Butterfield & Butterfield to 
bid on the items—five hundred pieces of jew- 
elry, Oriental rugs, musical instruments, 75 
walking sticks and hundreds of paintings, 
among them pieces attributed to Gainsborough 
(English Landscape, and it went for $45), 
Keith, Hill, Mauve, Whistler (gold framed 
pastel of Anna Held, sold for $6). It had cost 
Barber Caflisch some $10,000 and his entire 
lifetime of stalking antique bargains to amass 
the lot—and yesterday his life work was 
broken up again, for approximately $2,000.” 


The Art Digest 
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What Is a MuralP 


THE PHASE of American painting ~given 
greatest impetus of late is mural painting. 
Government support in recent years has been 
rich, as has also that of such industrial con- 
cerns as the U. S. Lines and important ex- 
hibitors at the two recent fairs. Spurred on by 
this flow of commissions, more and more con- 
temporary artists have turned from their easels 
to great expanses of wall surface. What has 
been the result? Have we developed a school 
of true muralists? 


To proclaim the present status of their art, 
the National Society of Mural Painters has 
hung in the Whitney Museum in New York 
a huge display of cartoons, murals and scale 
models by member artists, to remain on view 
through Nov. 20. In the catalogue the So- 
ciety states that “in this exhibition we have 
tried to demonstrate that mural painting is 
in a sense the antithesis of easel picture paint- 
ing. Therefore, the approach of the mural 
artist to his problem is not solved by the 
enlargement of a picture designed for a 
frame.” 


The statement is sound, but, in the opinion 
of Royal Cortissoz of the Herald Tribune, 
“the promised demonstration does not quite 
come off.” Many of the exhibitors, he sensed, 
did not abandon their easel when they turned 
to a wall. Instead, they composed an easel 
picture and simply blew it- up to the re- 
quired size. 

The show left a “mixed impression” on the 
veteran Herald Tribune critic. “On the favor- 
able side,” he reported, “there is the same 
preference [as in last year’s mural show] 
for actuality over recondite symbolism, over 
the predilection for allegory which was so 
marked in the golden age of our school. On 
the unfavorable side is the failure of too many 
of the exhibitors to grasp the very specialized 
nature of the art. A characteristic panel is the 
one painted by James Penny and entitled 
Aspects of Rural Missouri. As a composition 
it is well enough put together, But it makes 
only a passable effect as a work of that 
unity which belongs to a design having an 
architectural envelopment. This weakness runs 
through a great many of the exhibits.” 

Cortissoz then made reference to the mas- 
terful murals of the great Italians, Tintoretto 
and Tiepolo, and to the “sublime altarpiece” 
by John La Farge in the near-by New York 
Church of the Ascension. These, for Cortissoz, 
symbolize a tradition. “There are a few, a 
very few, exemplars of tradition in this ex- 
hibition,” he added. Of these few, Cortissoz 
citied the frescoes which John La Farge’s 
grandson, Thomas La Farge, painted for the 
Chapel of St. Francis of Assisi in St. Matthew’s 
Cathedral at Washington, Rachel M. Richard- 
son’s decorations for Trinity Chapel in New 
York, Ernest Peixotto’s Alexander Hamilton 
group for the Bank of New York, and Dean 
Cornwell’s conventionalized single figures ex- 
ecuted for a Tennessee courthouse. 

On the credit side, the Herald Tribune 
critic pointed out that American mural paint- 
ers “have got hold of a realistic motive which 
in the long run ought to revitalize American 
mural decoration, the motive of life sym- 
pathetically observed. I have cited one in- 
stance, that provided by James Penny. I 
must cite also, as pointing in the right di- 
rection, the engaging Fiddler’s Green of 
Victoria H. G. Huntley; the Work, Religion 
and Education of Alfred C. Crimi; the Holi- 
day of Edgar Britton; the Community Life of 
Marion Greenwood; the cartoon by Hildreth 
Meiere; the fresco by Lucia Wiley and the 
sketches by Judson Smith.” 

Balancing these are the exhibits which this 
critic listed as “sadly disappointing:” Con- 
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Crucifixion with St. Francis: 
Tuomas La Farce (Altarpiece) 


temporary Forces in the Textile Industry by 
Jacques Van Alten “in which we get the 
‘forces’ but only dubious decoration; the 
Wine, Women and Song of Domenico Mor- 
tellito, which is meant to be gay but is only 
flashy, in a confused way; the huge coast 
scene by Alzira Peirce, which does not quite 
realize the dramatic point presumably con- 
templated, and the fumbling Insecurity of 
Pietro Lazzari.” 

Allyn Cox, Arthur Crisp, Frances Burr 
and Pierre Bourdelle were next mentioned 
as exhibitors “content to be light in hand.” 

“There are several other things,” wrote 
Cortissoz in conclusion, “that I appreciatively 
remember in taking leave of the exhibition, 
such as Edward Laning’s bold cartoon for a 
ceiling in the New York Public Library, or 
Frank Mechau’s Horses for Colorado, and, 
apropos of Mr. Laning’s swinging draughts- 
manship, I may add that good drawing is not 
infrequent here. In other respects, in color, 
in handling, the average of technical profi- 
ciency is not high. It emphasizes, indeed, the 
fact that American mural decoration is at 
present in a transitional state, healthily ener- 
gized by a zest for contemporary life but in 
need of more authoritative craftsmanship, more 
imagination, more style, and, above all, a 
more purely decorative feeling.” 

Another critic who gave analytical thought 
to the huge Whitney mural show was Margaret 
Breuning of the Journal American. Wrote 
Miss Breuning: “Aside from such raucous ex- 
amples of bad taste and indifferent design as 
Domenico Mortellito’s Wine, Women and Song, 
or the depressing effect of Edward Millman’s 
cartoons, there is a wide range of congested 
design in which crowded detail and banal 
ideas would present fortitude as the necessity 
of the people who had to behold them for any 
length of time.” 

Several artists, however, should, according 
to Miss Breuning, “come in for commenda- 
tion.” In this category she placed Hildreth 
Meiere, Frank Mechau, Mortimer Lichtenauer, 
Judson Smith, Victoria Huntley, Marion Green- 
wood, Allyn Cox, Lee Woodward Ziegler, Ar- 
thur Covey and Pierre Bourdelle. 

Miss Breuning’s forthright conclusion: 
“There are many interesting mediums used 
and some items which have merit, but as a 
whole, if this exhibit is a summary of a na- 
tional art movement, it seems to me that a 
moratorium on murals should be called for 
several years.” 
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Holy Family With S. John and S. Elizabeth: 
AnpreEA Det Sarto. In the John E. Aldred Sale 


Notable Sales at Parke-Bernet Gallery 


From WAL.Lincrorp, England, comes the 
distinguished collection of English furniture 
which the Parke-Bernet Galleries in New 
York are auctioning on the afternoon of Nov. 
16 for Howard Gould. In these lots are im- 
portant examples of Elizabethan carved oak, 
William and Mary and Queen Anne walnut, 
early Georgian and Chippendale mahogany. 
The tapestries in this sale include the notable 
French Gothic example titled Le Pére de 
Famille (reproduced last issue). 


On the afternoon of the 20th, the Galleries 
are dispersing the French furniture and dec- 
orations, tapestries, rugs, gold boxes, fans and 
silver belonging to Mr. and Mrs. Hall Clovis 
and other owners. Two days later begins a 
two-day sale (on the 22nd and 23rd) of the 
collected property of Mrs. Herbert Shipman, 
removed from her residences at Newport, R. I., 
and The River House, New York. The objects 
of art include Chinese jade and porcelains, 
Italian majolica and Limoges enamels. 

Highlighting the Shipman sale for American 
collectors, however, is the Thomas Hicks por- 
trait, painted from life, of Abraham Lincoln, 
which has been in Mrs. Shipman’s family 
since purchased from the artist’s studio in 
1861 by her grandfather. The work was com- 
missioned in 1860, shortly after the surprise 
nomination of Lincoln; from it a lithograph 
widely used in the campaign was made, 

The two sales scheduled for Nov. 27 and 
28 bring to bibliophiles the collection of first 
editions, standard sets, French books and 
music scores owned by several collectors. Fur- 
niture again takes the lead on the three next 
days of sales (28th, 2%h and 30th) when 
French, Italian, English and American ex- 
amples from the estate of the late Lucy W. 
James and additional owners will be offered 
at auction. Table glass, porcelains, silver, 
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Oriental rugs, tapestries and textiles complete 
the offerings of this sale; all items will be 
on exhibition from Nov. 23. 

On the 30th of November the Parke-Bernet 
Galleries will put on exhibition the collections 
of Mr. and Mrs. John E. Aldred of Latting- 
town, Long Island, which will be sold during 
an evening sale on Dec. 6 and an afternoon 
session on the following day. Among the head- 
liners of this sale are a selection of historic 
paintings, including a tondo, The Holy Fam- 
ily with S. John and S. Elizabeth by Andrea 
del Sarto (reproduced above); Virgin and 
Child, S. John and S. Anne in a Landscape 
by Joos Van Cleve; a triptych, Madonna and 
Child with Saints and Donors, by Bernard Van 
Orley; Madonna and Child with Two Angels 
by Matteo de Giovanni; a grisaille Portrait of 
Peter Paul Rubens by Sir Anthony Van Dyck; 
the Misses Paine by Sir Joshua Reynolds; and 
works by Lawrence, Beechey and other British 
portraitists and Italian and Flemish painters. 

The del Sarto tondo is in its original 1500 
frame and carries with it a manuscript authen- 
tication by Dr. Roberto Longhi, of the Uni- 
versity of Rome, who dates the work at about 
1515-16. It was owned by the Spada family 
in Bologna and in 1928-29 was exhibited at 
the Metropolitan Museum in New York. 

Closing the sale are six rare Gothic tapes- 
tries dated from 1485 to 1510. 


Silo’s to Sell Historic Bed 

During the week of Nov. 24, the Silo Gal- 
leries in New York will auction an historic 
four-poster bed from the Earl of Anglesey’s 
estate. The bed was formerly in the Chinese 
bedroom at Blickling Hall, Norfolk, England. 
Blickling Hall is now the home of the Marquis 
of Lothian, British Ambassador to the U. S., 
and was formerly occupied by Anne Boleyn. 





Nov. 16, Saturday afternoon, Parke-Bernet Galler- 
ies; from Howard Gould collection: English fur- 
niture, tapestries, Oriental rugs, paintings, 
china, silver & glass. Now on exhibition, 


Nov. 20, Wednesday afternoon, Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; from Clovis & other collections: French 
furniture of historic periods & objects of art. 
On exhibition from Nov. 16. 


Nov. 22 & 23, Friday & Saturday afternoons. 
Parke-Bernet Galleries; property of Mrs. Her- 
bert Shipman: French furniture & decorations: 
Oriental rugs, tapesiries; table china, glass & 
jade; Thomas Hicks’ portrait of Lincoln and 
= Inness landscape. On exhibition from Nov. 


No. 23, Saturday afternoon, Kende Galleries; 
from Lass collection: vases of carved jade; 
large collection of snuff bottles, Japanese bro- 
eades, paintings on silk; Kuan Yin bronzes; 
Chinese, Mexican, Guatemalan, Peruvian & 
Egyptian pottery, On exhibition from Nov. 18. 


Nov. 27 & 28, Wednesday & Thursday afternoons, 
Parke-Bernet Galleries; from Rubens & other 
collections: ist editions by English & Amer- 
ican authors; standard sets; French books & 
music scores. On exhibition from Nov. 22. 


Nov. 28, 29 & 30, Thursday, Friday & Saturday 
afternoons, Parke-Bernet Galleries; from estate 
of late Lucy W. James & others: French. 
Italian, English & American furniture; table 
glass, porcelains, silver; Oriental rugs, tapes- 
tries & textiles. On exhibition from Nov. 23. 


Nov. 29 & 30, Friday & Saturday afternoons, 
Kende Galleries; from Mac Gregor & other col- 
lections: 18th cent. English furniture; fine 
English porcelains, Battersea enamels; Ameri- 
ean glass; English & American silver. On ex- 
hibition from Nov. 25. 


Dec, 6, Friday evening & Dec. 7, Saturday after- 
noon, Parke-Bernet Galleries; collection of Mr. 
& Mrs. John E. Aldred: rare Gothic tapestries: 
Chinese art objects, antique furniture, textiles 
& Oriental rugs: and an eminent group of 
paintings by important Old Masters. On ex- 
hibition from Nov. 30. 


| The Auction Mart | 


Appearing in order are the name of the artist, the 
title, the name of the sale, the buyer (if any an- 
nounced), and the price. P-A indicates the Plaza 
Art Galleries; P-B stands for Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; and K indicates Kende Galleries. 
Paintings 
Philipp. Robert: Reverie (K, Simmons) ....$1,325 
Philipp, Robert: Jn a Cafe (K, Simmons) 
Bremchs & Co. ....ccccercsccssccnsssvcsveccccessvcccsecesece 1,100 
Philipp, Robert: 52nd Street (K, Simmons) 770 
Pushman, Hovsep: Chinese Figure and Plate 
(K, Simmons) French & Co. ........:.cseeeee++ 1,025 








Corbino, Jon: Head of Christ (K, Simmons) 230 
Brackman, Robert: After the Bath (K, Sim- 

RRIIED.. « . niicnasccccbieinenephésncckerteiparsreniansineapbiotia’e 350 
Brackman, Robert: The Cocktail Hour (K, 

IRURIED < . i ccondsanscuncecnnncocsepecstebesetaseberoneneses 550 
Brackman, Robert: Portrait of the Artist 

CHK, GARMROMS) ...ccccccscvccccesccccsccscensccsccenccecse 375 
Philipp, Robert: Kitten and Fly (K, Sim 

RGIRTD | — <duisditsanpshiacossensionsvenstencessasousateonenenpt nies 400 
Corbino,. Jon: Young Girl with a Servant 

CH, DRMRTROME)  cvcevcccecescscsccscescncnessscpesceenécee 200 
Corbino, Jon: Head of a Young Girl (K, 

ID. cravcctnctecsbnevcevipsgecnsencioscssdduccestcoece 240 
Furniture, Tapestries, Etc. 
Kandler, Frederick: 2 George III silver 

wine coolers (P-B, McFadden, et al) ...$ 650 
Indo-Persian rug, 17th cent. (P-B, McFad- 

GOR, Ct B1)  .nrcccsccccccorcscccccsscoccerecescovcesoversocs T25 
Brussels tapestry, Diana and Callisto (P-B, 

McFadden, et al) S. M. Cleja ..............+ 850 
Sheraton, satinwood commode, decorated 

(P-B, McFadden, et al) S. M. Cleja ........ 800 
Sheraton, decorated satinwood commode 

(P-B, McFadden, et al) S. M. Cleja ...... 800 


Three-mold wisteria-color glass sugar bowl 


& cover (P-B, Howe)  ............ccsecsesceeseees 2,900 
Rare Ohio light green glass sugar bowl 

TPH EOINDD copbsicedtnsdnngsccnstouseeunscesenswecponse 700 
South Jersey green pitcher (P-B, Howe) 900 


Stiegel emerald green vase (P-B, Howe) ". 2,000 


Stiegel amethyst perfume bottle (P-B, 
SENUUD: = chicsinatennhousnaneseVaivtetasmtaaasenhoussicbeapen 700 
Three-mold Ohio shallow bowl (P-B, Howe) 525 


Vernon, Samuel: rare silver porringer (P- 
B, Hazard) Edgar R. Wells & Co. ............ 525 
Goddard, Thomas (attributed to): 8 Hepple- 


white chairs (P-B, Hazard) ............c0000+++ 640 
Goddard, John (attributed to): 3-shell 

I Ue NIINIED ” coccssconssvevessoscvusccssceeebansose 2,300 
Prints 
Currier & Ives: The Old Homestead in 

Winter (P-B, Sheldon) Old Print Shop..$§ 210 
Currier & Ives: The Lightening Express 

Trains (Leaving the Junction) (P-B, 

Sheldon) Old Print Shop ............. a ahabonl 283 
Currier, N.: American Forest Scene (Maple 

Sugaring) Charles Sessler ............0s0s0++ 220 
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Carved Fei-t’sui Jade Vase 
In the Boris Lass Sale 


Sale at Kende 


At THE KenbeE GALLeriEs in New York, Nov. 
23 will be given over to collectors of Chinese 
art. The occasion is the sale of the property 
of Boris Lass, noted concert violinist, and that 
of one other owner. Rare and important Chin- 
ese jades will be offered along with porcelains, 
bronzes, snuff bottles, paintings on silk and 
Japanese brocades. 

Featured among the offerings, which go on 
exhibition on Nov. 18, are two carved fei-t’sui 
covered vases of jade, one of pale green in 
flattened ovoid form with elephant head and 
loose ring handles (see cut) and the other 
an ovoid vase of green and white jade, dec- 
orated with birds on a fruit tree in high re- 
lief. There are several examples in spinach 
green jade, among them a quadrilateral arch- 
aic carved vase and a low globular bowl with 
dragon and bird motifs. 

The collection of snuff bottles offers exam- 
ples of old carved glass, carved white jade, 
jade matrix, amber, carnelian, agate, rose 
quartz, rock crystal, silver, cloisonné and por- 
celain. Equally interesting is a large selection 
of Chinese porcelains and paintings on silk, 
among which are two of the Ming period. 
Also of the Ming period are several small 
Kuan Yin bronzes. Concluding the sale are 
Chinese, Mexican, Guatemalan, Peruvian and 
Egyptian pottery. 

From the collections of Julia Folger Mac 
Gregor and Robert T. Bowman, the Kende 
Galleries are offering, on the afternoons of 
Nov. 29 and 30, a number of choice specimens 
of English 18th century furniture, fine English 
porcelains, Battersea enamels, American glass, 
and English and American silver. 

Important in the furniture, which goes on 
exhibition Nov. 25, is a Georgian carved pine 
break-front bookcase, circa 1790; an Adam 
green corner cabinet, circa 1780, and a Queen 
Anne walnut secretary of the early 18th cen- 
tury. Tea services, Swansea vases (circa 1760), 
Sandwich and 3-mold glass and resist jugs 
complete the items of the sale. 
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57th St. in Review 


[Continued from page 19] 

market. A reflection of this condition is the 
program underway at the 460 Park Avenue 
Gallery where one room is always set aside 
to present sample contemporary work. The 
director, Jeanne Duplaix, has efficiently named 
this the Portrait Painters Clearing House. 
Also, the new exhibitor in 460’s main gallery 
room is primarily a portraitist. He is William 
F. Draper of Massachusetts, 28 years old, 
who is introduced by Nathaniel Saltonstall. 


Ivy—"“‘Reliable Performer’ 

One of Mrs. Morton’s stand-bys in the wa- 
tercolor field, Gregory D. Ivy, is holding a 
show at the Morton Galleries with a new set 
of watercolors concerned mainly with Arizona 
terrain. He is a “convincing and pretty re- 
liable performer,” writes Howard Devree. 

Margaret Breuning of the Journal American 
was impressed by Ivy’s personal idiom of tech- 
nical expression. “His individual quality of 
design, of color, and linear patterns,” she 
wrote, “appear to express highly sensitive re- 
actions to the things seen and_recorded. It is 
the sort of expression in which one feels that 
hand and mind have learned to work together.” 

Beginning Nov. 18, the new exhibitor at the 
Morton Gallery will be Bertha Remick, with 
color compositions, improvisations, and “as- 
tras.” These latter are canvases with swirling 
areas of bright color in which tiny white nudes 
are swept around in comet-like rhythms. Miss 
Remick is a painter in color of purely emo- 
tional concepts. 

Sunny November 

At the ever-busy Argent Galleries all three 
rooms are going top speed with changing 
one-man shows this month. Until the 16th 
the exhibitors are Walter Howard Knapp, with 
a group of paintings and prints, of which the 
watercolors seem most realized. Among these 
the rather daring Breakwater, and the tossing, 
picturesque Old Guard outshine others. Ethel 
M. Dana is another exhibitor interested in 
the clothed and snug aspect of Mother Nature 
under either a crazy-quilt of foliage or winter 
snow. The snugness is expressed in her com- 
position, but, the Times critic, Howard Dev- 
ree, felt that she has “run afoul” the prob- 
lem of presenting Autumn foliage. The third 
exhibitor of the moment is Edith R. Abbot, 
who presents numerous cheery, gay-colored 
landscapes of the Southwest. Her Camel Back, 
Jerseydale Farm, and Mission at Carmel stand 
out from their more picturesque fellows. 

Beginning Nov. 18, the Argent Galleries 
will change exhibitors and present paintings 
of flowers by Ada Guarino, who composes 
in vigorous design and strong color; high- 
keyed landscapes and cityscapes by Knud 
Laub, to whom color is the sine qua non of 
art; and watercolors of Maine, Virginia, and 
New York City by Samuel K. Roller. 

With most of these several exhibitors press- 
ing color to exultant points, November at 
the Argent is anything but drear in that re- 
spect. 





Variety at Lilienfeld’s 

Two accomplished sculptors, Marianne Gold 
and Frederic Littman were joint exhibitors 
recently at the Lilienfeld Galleries. The for- 
mer displayed an ability to control intertwin- 
ing form with expertness. His drawings were 
particularly impressive. Miss Gold, the more 
conservative of the two, achieves a weighty 
stability in her figurines. 

A varied exhibition of four contemporaries 
of the American painting school is currently 
on view at Lilienfeld’s, to Nov. 30. Paul Mom- 
mer, Werner Drewes, B. J. O. Nordfeldt and 
Lyonel Feininger are the artists. 


























PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES - Inc 


30 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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EXHIBITION FROM 
NOVEMBER 30 


EMINENT 
PAINTINGS 


By 
Italian, Flemish and 
British Masters 
SIX RARE GOTHIC 
TAPESTRIES 
Other Art Property 





of 


Mr. and Mrs. 
JOHN E. 
ALDRED 


LATTINGTOWN, L. I. 


* 


The Holy Family by Andrea 
Del Sarto » Virgin and Child 
by Van Cleve » Madonna 
and Child by Van Orley » 
Portrait of Rubens by Van 
Dyck » The Misses Paine by 
Reynolds » Portrait of a Boy 
in Red by Lawrence. 


* 


SEND $1. FOR THE PROFUSELY 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


* 
Public Sale 


December 6 at 8:15 and 
December 7 at 2:30 
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OTTO BERNET, ARTHUR SWANN, 
LESLIE A. HYAM, Vice-Presidents 
EDWARD W. KEYES 
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KENDE GA 


730 Fifth Avenue, Cor. 57th Street 
Circle 6-9465 


EXHIBITION OF CHINESE ART 
From Monday, November 18th 
Weekdays 9-5:30 (Mondays to 7 p.m.) 
Closed Thanksgiving Day 


Fine Carved Jade—Bronzes—Scrolls 
Single Color Porcelains 
Japanese Brocades — Snuff Bottles 


o 
The Collection of 
BORIS LASS 
New York 
Sold by his order 
a 
With additions from one other owner 


PUBLIC SALE 
Saturday, November 23rd, at 2 p.m. 


Sales Conducted by 
A. N. Bape Aanp E. J. Ciark 





DURAND - RUEL 


12 East Fifty-seventh Street 
NEW YORK 


XIX and XX Century 
French Paintings 


PARIS 
37 Avenue de Friedland 





Newhouse Galleries 


Inc. 


PAINTINGS 


15 East 57th Street 
New York City 








Paintings Done in 1940 by 


PADDOCK 


J. 
November 18 thru 30 
STUDIO GUILD 730 Fifth Ave. 
New York City 
EXHIBITION OF 


Thumb-box Sketches 


November 24-December 13 


Dally 12:30 te 6 P. M. Sundays 2 to 6 P. M. 
Teesdays, Wednesdays & Thursdays 8 to 10 P. M. 


SALMAGUNDI CLUB 


47 FIFTH AVENUE ees 
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Muse Painting a Portrait: Artist UNKNOWN 


Ten Paintings in Search of a Signature 


“Is THERE ANY REASON why the truly appre- 
ciative picture seeker should consider the at- 
tribution of a work of art as more important 
than the work of art itself?” 

This question the Mortimer Brandt Gallery 
in New York rhetorically asked itself, and al- 
most immediately supplied its answer: “No.” 
To show what he means, Mr. Brandt went to 
his stock racks and selected ten canvases of 
quality, all of them of unattributed authorship. 
Under the label, “Ten Pictures in Search of 
an Author,” these canvases are being presented 
through Nov. 30. 

Headlining the Brandt show are a Portrait 
of a Man with a Sword and a Muse Painting 
a Portrait. The former represents a man in an 


elaborate 17th c:ntury costume, painted bril- 
liantly and richly by an unknown artist whose 
nationality; even, remains undetermined. The 
muse subject, also a solid, well painted can- 
vas, suggests the French school of about 1700. 
Another work of French origin is a Head of 
Christ with Letter of Pilate, which is dated 
at approximately 1540. Other schools repre- 
sented in the exhibition are the Flemish, the 
Swiss, the Antwerp, the South German and 
the Italian. 

Visitors to the show are invited to play the 
role of expert and to nibble at the vicarious 
thrill of discovery. To aid them, the gallery is 
supplying each with a check list on which to 
indicate his attribution. 





Art by Lot 


THE DRAWING of capsule-enclosed names 
from bowls is not a national defense mo- 
nopoly. This type of lottery is an annual 
feature through which the Grand Central 
Galleries of New York distribute the work of 
their artist-members among the collections 
of their lay members. Grand Central’s 18th 
annual drawing, held Nov. 7, was preceded by 
addresses by Thomas J. Watson, president of 
I.B.M.; Malvina Hoffman, noted sculptor; 
Ernest E. Quantre, 2nd, treasurer of the gal- 
leries and Erwin S. Barrie, Grand Central 
director. 

The first name to be drawn from the bowl 
was that of W. S. Oberfelder of Chicago, who 
exercised his right of making first choice of 
the pictures and sculptures to be distributed. 
Mr. Oberfelder selected Guy Wiggins’ paint- 
ing of Fifth Avenue, Winter. Second choice 
fell to Mrs. R. L. Blaffer of Houston, who 
chose a portrait commission ‘by Wayman 
Adams; third choice was drawn by the Car- 
negie Library of Dubuque, Iowa, which se- 
lected Anthony Thieme’s oil of Main Street, 
Rockport. 

Another Dubuque name, that of W. H. 
Klauer, was drawn fourth. His choice was W. 
Elmer Schofield’s canvas, Mill of Old Mill- 
town. Fifth in the drawing was Mrs. T. Whit- 
ney Blake of Connecticut, who selected Paul 
King’s painting Late Afternoon. Sixth on the 
list was*Edward D. Jones of Columbus, who 
picked Frederick J. Waugh’s Drifting Clouds 
and Sea; seventh was Mrs, James Gillespie 
of Wichita, who named Hovsep Pushman’s 
North Wind as her choice. 

Other winners in the drawing and their 


choices were: Rockford Art Association, Rob- 
ert Brackman’s Still Life; Paul B. Sawyer, 
Malvina Hoffman’s Sumoan Polynesian; Cary 
D. Waters, Gordon Grant’s Clipper Ship Sur- 
prise Running Free; Arthur V. Davis, Carl 
Wuermer’s Winter Solitude; Dudley C. Sharp, 
Albert Groll’s Arizona Clouds; Ward C. Bel- 
cher, portrait commission by Howard C. 
Christy; D. M. Ferry, Jr., Chauncey F. Ry- 
der’s Farm on a Mountain Road; Thomas 
Debevoise, Hobart Nichols’ Sunlit Cove; Jas. 
A. Stillman, Charles Patterson’s Coastwise 
Traffic; Percival F. Brundage, A. T. Hibbard’s 
Late Day; John H. Love, Carle J. Blenner’s 
Peonies and Delphinium; Ernest O. Lothrop, 
Jonas Lie’s Rainy Day; Mrs. Jennie W. 
Miesse, portrait to be painted by John Young- 
Hunter; Mrs. Lewis R. Morris, Bruce Crane’s 
October and Now Comes Spring; A. E. Clegg, 
George W. Blodgett’s bronze head, Jose Nacio 
Herrera; and Harrison S. Morris, F. Ballard 
Williams’ Blue Ridge Mountains. 

To enter the drawing, lay members pay 
a fee of $350 which entitles them to one 
painting or sculpture in the annual dis- 
tribution. These funds go partly to member 
artists and partly to meet expenses of the 
gallery. 





Brummer Acquires New Quarters 

According to the New York realty firm of 
Huberth & Huberth there will be another shift 
in gallery addresses. The Brummer Galleries, 
long prominent on 57th Street, have ac- 
quired a four-story building at 110-14 East 
58th Street (the WINS Building) and there, 
after extensive alterations, will conduct its af- 
fairs. In the meantime the Brummer address 
is 55 East 57th Street, New York City. 
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America’s Prints 


Rancinc the entire field of American prints, 
the American National Committee of Engrav- 
ing selected 100 examples by as many art- 
ists to constitute an impressive print show at 
the Corcoran Gallery in Washington (until 
Dec. 1). These 100 examples present, in skele- 
ton form, the history of 300 years of print- 
making on this continent, 

In his preface to the show, John Taylor 
Arms, noted contemporary printmaker, points 
out that “prints, being the most democratic 
form of pictorial expression, most poignantly 
reflect the customs, thought, and life of a 
time; and the present exhibition offers an un- 
usual opportunity to trace the spiritual and 
technical development of graphic art in our 
country from the first hesitating beginnings, 
when it was largely the reflection of the art 
of other lands, to the full flowering of today, 
when the American School is probably, for 
virility and breadth of point of view, the most 
outstanding in the world.” 

The Corcoran display, says Mr. Arms, “re- 
veals the fact that the United States has 
made a definite and enduring contribution 
to the whole vast history of prints.” 

Among the earliest examples on view are 
four 18th century works of unusual historical 
interest and value: Peter Pelham’s Portrait 
of Cotton Mather, the first mezzotint scraped 
in the Colonies (1727); Thomas Johnston’s 
A Prospective Plan of the Battle Fought Near 
Lake George, one of the first historical prints 
to be engraved in America (1755); Charles 
Willson Peale’s Reverent Joseph Pilmore, 
dated 1787, and Edward Savage’s The Wash- 
ington Family, printed in 1798. 

The 19th century exhibits also contain sev- 
eral rare items, among which are Bass Otis’ 
Landscape, the first lithograph on record; 
Lord Byron, the first lithograph drawn on 
the stone by Rembrandt Peal; the original 
engraved block used by the “father of wood- 
engraving,” Alexander Anderson, and an aqua- 
tint, City Hall, by John Hill, one of the 
most valuable prints in the show. 

Other 19th century artists are David Ewin, 
William Charles, James Barton Lonacre, Ash- 
er B. Durand, Thomas Doughty, William 
James Bennett, Robert Havell, Jr., Frances 
F. B. Palmer, Louis Maurer, Jam«s A. McNeill 
Whistler, Winslow Homer, William Morris 
Hunt, Frank Duveneck, the three Morans 
(Mary, Thomas and Peter), James D. Smillie, 
J. Alden Weir, Charles A. Platt, Charles F. 
W. Mielatz, John H. Twachtman and Timothy 
Cole. 

The 20th century examples are by a bril- 
liant array of men, some now deceased, such 
as Childe Hassam, George Bellows, Arthur B. 
Davies, “Pop” Hart and Mary Cassatt; and a 
host of contemporaries embracing almost every 
school of printmaking now extant in the U. S. 
Studding this section are the contrasted work 
of John Marin and Reginald Marsh, Edward 
Hopper and Levon West, Samuel Chamber- 
lain and Emil Ganso, John E. Costigan and 
Adolf Dehn, Paul Landacre and Harry Wickey, 
John W. Winkler and Robert Riggs, Mahonri 
Young and Thomas W. Nason, and a score of 
others. 

The heavy work involved in assembling this 
notable show of prints was carried by Harry 
T. Peters, Miss Ann Silbaugh, Herman Wun- 
derlich, and four members of the association’s 
honorary committee—Henry Preston Rossiter, 
Otto M. Torrington, Carl Zigrosser and Aline 
Kistler, the executive secretary. 
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THE PRINT MAKERS: OLD AND NEW 


ye. Beare tes a 


OpeRATING on the established fact that there 
is something in a name, Currier & Ives and 
other early lithography firms in America set 
out in the decade of the 1840’s to exploit that 
soft little area in American hearts, to issue a 
number of prints of lovely young ladies and 
to title them after some popular feminine 
names of the day. Thus, they published prints 
entitled Abigail, Amelia, Emma, Caroline, Su- 
san, and dozens more. These prints, probably 
because sentimentality is an escape from the 
bitter reality of 1940, have been returned to 
public gaze and, beginning Nov. 18, will be 
on exhibition at the Old Print Shop, New 
York. 

“Naturally,” writes Robert L. Harley, “noth- 
ing could have been more personal than to 
have such a picture hanging on one’s wall— 


Sentimentality Enshrined at Old Print Shop 








sometimes they were given as a subtle form 
of love-token. The subjects are half to full 
length figures—all the girls disporting them- 
selves at some gentle occupation, feeding a 
bird, playing a piano, waltzing or just sigh- 
ing for love. People buy these prints today for 
the names, and also for decoration.” 

Harry Shaw Newman, director of the Old 
Print Shop, is exhibiting more than 400 of 
these prints, the largest collection ever as- 
sembled, and representing ten years in the 
making by one earnest addict’s careful comb- 
ing of New England. Aside from the popular 
name subjects, there are on view a few re- 
lated prints telling of such episodes as The 
Lovers Quarrel, The Reconciliation, The Wed- 
ding and the climactic One Year After Mar- 
riage. 





Luquiens Takes Prize 


H. M. Lugutens’ print, Monkey Pods, trav- 
elled all the way from Honolulu to San Fran- 
cisco to take first prize in the California So- 
ciety of Etchers Annual, now on view at Gump’s. 
Named “best print of the show,” the Luquiens 
entry is a drypoint built up around two huge 
trees through whose foliage the sun spatters 
onto the ground. 

The annual, which drew more than 100 en- 
tries in 1939, this year attracted only 63. “But 
the show,” reports Emilia Hodel of the San 
Francisco News, “makes up in interest and 
quality for its lack of quantity.” 

Adding to the interest and quality of the 
show are other prizewinning prints, among 
them the 2nd prize winner, Paul Landacre’s 
crisp and imaginative wood engraving, Yes- 
terday, in which a nude, a horse and trees 
are combined with dramatic effect. Another is 
the Associate Print Award, taken by Ray 
Bertrand’s lithograph, Stormy Weather, which 
depicts a frame church behind a filigree of 
barren trees. 

Miss Hodel noted also that “one special 
point of interest is the fact that so many 
more women have turned to the graphic media. 
There are as many women represented as men 
in this current show.” Color prints, she con- 
tinued, are rare; from them she selected 


Max Pollak’s Viennese Landscape for men- 
tion. Other entries to draw favorable com- 
ment from the News critic were those of 
Elizabeth Ginno, Mark Milsk, Esther C. Meyer, 
Augusta Rathbone, A. S. MacLeod and John 
W. Winkler. 

Jurors for the show were Roi Partridge, 
president of the Society; Nicholas Dunphy, 
and John Stoll. 





British Artist-Fighters 

An exhibition of 73 prints by British art- 
ists who are actively fighting for their country 
is on view this month at the Grand Central 
Galleri-s, New York, under the auspices of 
the American National Committee of Engrav- 
ing. The show represents work by 36 artists 
who are in services ranging from the R. A. F. 
to the Home Guard. 

Some of the artists represented and their 
present occupations are: Frank Joseph Archer, 
stretcher bearer; Maj. Muirhead Bone, official 
war artist; John O’Connor, R. A. F.; Ray- 
mond T. Cowern, Intelligence Corps; Graham 
Cliverd, camouflage; Robert Dent, Home 
Guard; Paul Drury, plastic modeller, Ortho- 
paedic Hospital; Phyllis Ginger, Nursing Re- 
serve; Nevil Shaw, Wireless Corps; Eric W. 
Taylor, Royal Artillery; William Washington, 
evacuation officer. 
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From Haswell’s Diary 


Ernest Bruce Haswe tt, noted Cincinnati 
sculptor and teacher, looking back upon a 
career filled with success and honors and 
ahead to an unpredictable future, has arrived 
at some disturbing conclusions concerning the 
art of today and the immediate tomorrow. 
Some of his observations are herewith passed 
on to Dicest readers in the form of excerpts 
from his personal notebook. Mr. Haswell: 

* * om 


“Never has there been more art on exhibi- 
tion, never has. there been more talk about it 
nor more words written about: it,-too often 
by people who know all the words and none 
of the music. 

“Women’s clubs devote hours to the study 
of art; they listen to lectures and read papers 
written after frantic research. All these ac- 
tivities are fast becoming standardized. They 
follow very much the same pattern. 

“In former years ladies who had rather ex- 
otic tastes went in for foreign missions, the 
others took up home missions. This work 
goes on, but many have left it for the field 
of art. Now instead of foreign missions they 
sponsor School of Paris or Negro sculpture. 
Instead of home missions it is perhaps the 
American Scene or social-significant art. These 
are the symbols by which they are now saving 
humanity. The earnest seeker after knowl- 
edge is a menace as well as an aid to cultural 
developments. 

* oe a 

“Too often a course of lectures merely fur- 

nishes an authoritative patter that seems to 
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lend dignity to poor taste. Mediocre minds 
demand mediocre art no matter what the 
terminology. 

* * * 

“In many cities more money is spent on 
museums, moveménts and art organizations 
thah on contemporary art. There are too many 
eunuchs serving in the temple. We must soon 
learn to make all this activity count for more, 
to the artist. We must above all things learn 
to distinguish between the importance of un- 
derstanding above information or mere book 
learning. 

aa * a 

“Exhibition galleries are available to any- 
one who can pay the rental. Criticisms in many 
publications are influenced by the balance in 
the advertising office. Students who have stud- 
ied for a year or two give one-man shows. 
Children enter professional art exhibitions 
and their work is accepted by serious juries, 
often laymen who have read many books about 
art written by people who in turn have read 
many books. 

a aa ca 

“We have just ended rather suddenly a 
period when the individual was expected to 
choose between a*humorless radicalism and 
doddering conservatism. Many of us forgot 
that good art and bad art are the true classi- 
fications. The ‘ism’ became the paramount 
issue. Most art cults are self-conscious af- 
fairs at best and self-consciousness takes all 
the joy out of creation. 

tt * * 


“Major Bowes and Believe-It-Or-Not Ripley 
are symbols of today. We are encompassed 
about by the amateur and the strange and 
the unusual. The work of the amateur un- 
doubtedly has a freshness—a quality that 
the professional often loses by the erosive 
process of acquiring a technique. That spirit 
of setting down a thing as though it had 
been seen for the first time often character- 
izes the work of children and men of genius, 
but the man of genius has mastered his craft 
and the work of children and amateurs re- 
mains just what it is. 

* * * 


“Before the World War when there was 
not such a wide-spread interest in art, the 
Cincinnati Art Club used to sell $5,000 or 
$6,000 worth of work at an exhibition. Today 
we do not often make a sale. 

= om * 


“In exhibitions, sculpture is placed where 
it will not interfere with the pictures. Very 
little thought is given to the lighting of sculp- 
ture in our museums. Many museum directors 
are just not interested. Most of the books 
they have read are about painting. But in spite 
of these conditions we have produced a num- 
ber of good sculptors—a few great ones. 

* x * 


“I hope to see the day when all art teach- 
ers are employed on the basis of their ability 
to produce and not because they have accumu- 
lated enough credits by attending lectures on 
art and the study of methods purported to 
teach teachers to teach. 

* cd + 


“The contemporary sculptor should not have 
too much contempt for book-ends, flower hold- 
ers and garden sculpture. We over-did the 
faun and frog and fish and smiling baby 
themes. I had so many baby fountain com- 
missions just after the world war that I was 
afraid to open my mail for fear some one had 
sent me a Lane Bryant catalogue. However, 
we must remember that Verrochio did a good 
job of a child holding a fish and Cellini made 
some trinkets in a most creditable style. Again 
it was not the subject matter but the manner 
of doing it.” 


“Honest Americans” 


Tue Ovp Print SHop on Lexington Avenue 
in New York City has added early American 
paintings to its widely-known stock of every 
type of 19th and early 20th century prints. 
“Our approach,” the firm announces, “is 
different from the usual fine arts viewpoint 
which stresses the manner in which paintings 
are done. We are interested primarily in the 
subject of a painting.” 

The subjects featured in the exhibition, 
“Honest American Paintings of the 19th Cen- 
tury,” cover a wide range of genre works, 
conversation pieces, landscapes, views of sail- 
ing vessels and sporting subjects. Many of 
the canvases are by anonymous artists; some 
are sentimental and candy-sweet, others strong 
and vigorously executed. Thomas Birch is 
represented by several of his boat-and-water 
canvases, Ralph Earle by a hard Gentleman 
from Connecticut, and J. Pringle by Corin- 
thian, a portrait of a packet ship in the Nar- 
rows. Other artists in the group are Thomas 
Doughty, W. H. Bartlett, J. E. Butterworth, 
Alvin Fisher, Culverhouse, D. G. Blythe, J. G. 
Clonney, Brouwere, Ehninger, W. C. Wall, 
William G. Wall and A. B. Durand. 

The show will be on view through Nov. 21. 





Critics View Rokos’ Work 


Flowers of every hue, picturesque French 
cities and mountains, and summery Cape Cod 
constitute the subjects treated in the 51 
watercolors that Gladys Kissel Rokos is ex- 
hibiting at the Montross Gallery in New York 
until Nov. 23. The critics viewed Mrs. Rokos’ 
show and came out agreed that she could 
handle her medium and that she was an imag- 
inative composer. 

These two qualities, wrote Margaret Breun- 
ing in the Journal American lend to each ar- 
rangement “its own freshness and charm. The 
artist’s taste in the use of color and the rich- 
ness of her resources of pattern and design 
make these many flower pieces unusually ap- 
pealing.” Carlyle Burrows of the Herald Tri- 
bune preferred the flowers to the landscapes. 
“It is. the flower painting,” he wrote, “that 
stands out vivid and clear, through the sure- 
ness of the artist’s handling.” Emily Genauer 
of the World-Telegram, on the other hand, pre- 
ferred the landscapes, which she said were 
“much more imaginative.” 


FOR ONLY 
$1° 


YOU OR YOUR FRIEND WILL 


RECEIVE THE NEXT 8 ISSUES 
OF THE ART DIGEST 


Each exciting issue contains “Where 
to Show” which offers suggestions 
to artists who wish to exhibit in 
regional, state or national shows. 





UPON RECEIPT OF $1, WE WILL SEND 
YOUR FRIEND EIGHT ISSUES OF THE 
ART DIGEST. (SINGLE COPIES 25c.] THIS 
TRIAL OFFER IS ONE OF THE BEST 
WAYS TO HELP THE MAGAZINE TO CRE- 
ATE ART INTEREST IN AMERICA. 


8 The Art Digest, 
@116 East 59th Street, 
§ New York, N. Y. 


t Please enter my order for your TRIAL OF- 
t FER, 8 issues, for which I enclose $1.00. 
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Durer’s “Apocalypse” 
Given to St. Louis 


Tue City Art Museum of St. Louis has, 
through the generosity of Miss Berenice C. 
Ballard, just added a notable group of Diirer 
prints to its permanent collection. The Diirers, 
comprising a complete set of the woodcut il- 
lustrations to the Book of Revelations of St. 
John the Divine, often referred to as “The 
Apocalypse” series, are 17 in number and were 
donated as a memorial to Miss Ballard’s late 
father and mother, Mr. and Mrs. James Frank- 
lin Ballard, widely known benefactors of the 
St. Louis Museum. 

The Apocalypse prints constituted the first 
serial publication by Diirer. All the woodblocks 
were cut by his own hand and published by 
him in 1498 in two simultaneous editions, with 
German and Latin texts. Diirer was 27 years 
old at the time and had, two years previously, 
returned to his native Nuremberg after his 
travels as a journeyman painter. It was also 
in 1498 that Diirer painted the amazingly ma- 
ture self-portrait that is now one of the proud 
possessions of the famous Prado Museum in 
Madrid. 

Describing the Diirer prints, the Museum 
Bulletin says: “Their masterly, vigorous de- 
signs, multiplied by the printing process, spread 
Diirer’s fame among the masses who did not 
have access to his paintings. Even at the pres- 
ent day the tremendous energy, inventiveness 
and spiritual significance of Diirer’s work gives 
this series a position among the great graphic 
achievements of all ages. His prints are, in 
fact, in many respects more uniquely individ- 
ual and expressive than his works in oil. 

“Though the Museum had previously ac- 
quired a number of Diirer’s engravings, it has 
now for the first time secured one of the three 
serial groups of large-sized woodcuts on which 
the artist’s renown so considerably rests.” 

The titles of the individual prints are as fol- 
lows: Text title page, The Virgin and Child 
Appearing to St. John, (issued 1511); The 
Ordeal of St. John; The Vision of the Seven 
Candlesticks; St. John’s Ascent to Heaven; 
The Four Horsemen; The Opening of the 
Sixth Seal; The Four Angeles Restraining the 
Winds; The Multitude of the Elect Adoring 
the Lamb; The Seven Angels Sounding the 
Trumpets; The Four Destroying Angels; John 
Devouring the Little Book; The Woman 
Clothed with the Sun; St. Michael Overcom- 
ing the Dragon; The Beast from the Sea and 
the Beast with the Lamb’s Horns; The Whore 
of Babylon and The Angel with the Key io 
the Bottomless Pit. 





Ernest Schelling in Bronze 


A likeness in imperishable bronze will keep 
alive for posterity the features of Ernest Schell- 
ing, pianist, composer and founder of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony Society’s con- 
certs for children. Modeled by Schelling’s life- 
long friend, Malvina Hoffman, the bronze bust 
was installed in Carnegie Hall on Oct. 16 in 
a brief ceremony attended by prominent fig- 
ures of the music world. Robert Woods Bliss, 
former U. S. Ambassador to Argentina, in 
making the presentation said of Schelling: “It 
is thoroughly fitting that there should be a 
memorial to him in the hall where he gave 
countless thousands of children the oppor- 
tunity to hear music, where he conducted his 
own works and where, as a pianist, he gave 
countless unforgettable hours of beauty.” 

The Hoffman bust is a careful essay in por- 
traiture, Schelling’s features being accurately 


transcribed and imbued with a kindly person- 
ality. 


15th November, 1940 





The Field of American Art Education 


Quiz on Tempera 


ANY ARTIST want to try a self-examination 
on his knowledge of tempera’ painting? We 
found these questions in an art school bro- 
chure. Answer them honestly, says the bro- 
chure, and you will know where you stand 
on technical mastery. 

Can you prepare your own gesso ground? 
Does it crack? Is it too absorbent and diffi- 
cult to handle? 

Can you blend tempera colors on gesso with 
absolute facility? 

Do you “hatch” because it is considered 
smart, or because you cannot satisfactorily 
blend tempera? [We always wondered about 
this.] 

Do you prepare your own tempera colors? 

Do you prefer egg or casein emulsion as 
a binding medium, and why? 

Does your tempera crack or peel off? [We’ve 
noticed this, too.] 

What is your standing in regard to “inter- 
mediate varnishes” and varnished tempera? 

Are you familiar with tempera white and 
its handling? 

Are you at ease with your “optical grays”? 

Have you any handicap in combining tem- 
pera with oil technique? 








O’Hara Returns to Tucson 

After a long search for an ideal climate for 
outdoor watercolor painting during the winter 
season, Eliot O’Hara chose Tucson, Arizona, 
where he taught last year. The 1939 enter- 
prise was successful and the prominent water- 
colorist and teacher has just announced that 
Tucson will again be the scene of his winter 
activities, with his class scheduled to run 
from Jan. 15 to March 1. 

Assisting in the Tucson class will be Gerry 
Peirce, etcher and watercolorist who has been 
associated with O’Hara’s Arizona and Goose 
Rocks Beach, Maine, classes. Mrs. Gerry 
Peirce is secretary of the winter school. 


W.P.A. Moderns at Lincoln 

The New York City W.P.A. Art Project is 
presenting an exhibition of surrealist and ab- 
stract paintings and prints at Lincoln School 
of Teachers College, on view through Dec. 
5. Represented in the oil and watercolor sec- 
tion are Loren Maclver, Max Schnitzler, Jo- 
seph Solman, Ad Reinhardt, Jules Halfant, 
Francis Criss, Lenore Krasner, Joseph Ep- 
stein, Jackson Pollack and Nicholas Takis. 

The print division contains work by Flor- 





CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 





ence Kent, Harry Rein, Mildred Rackley, 
Elizabeth Olds, Joseph Vogel, Eugene Mor- 
ley, David Burke, Lillian Adelman, Riva Hel- 
fond, Claire Mahl, Ruth Chaney, Harry Gott- 
lieb, Louis Breslow, Boris Gorelick, Fred 
Becker, Bernard Steffen, Hyman Warsager. 





Book on Medieval Painting 

The Columbia University Press of New 
York announces a scholarly publication for 
next month, Miriam Schild Bunim’s Space 
in Medieval Painting and the Forerunners of 
Perspective. Priced at $5, it will contain 262 
illustrations and will, according to the pub- 
lisher’s announcement “determine the char- 
acteristic forms, indicate the regional dis- 
tinctions and relationships of types and trace 
the spatial development through successive 





modifications from the Carolingian period 
through the 14th century.” 
Sculpture Under Sanders 

Adam A. Sanders, sculptor and author 


of The Principle of Altoform and The Minor 
Prophecies of William Blake, is now con- 
ducting classes in his Brooklyn studio. The 
students, who may enroll for one, two or 
three meetings a week, are given individual 
instruction in clay modeling, portraiture, anat- 
omy, composition, drawing and the various 
technical processes involved in completing 
sculptural works. 





Wilson’s Week-end Classes 

Sol Wilson has resumed his popular week- 
end classes in oil, watercolor, gouache and 
black and white. Classes meet in Wilson’s New 
York studio Saturday afternoons and Sunday 
mornings. They are given over to discussions 
of technical and creative problems and to the 
individual coaching of each student. 





Cloisters Constructor Dies 


James J. Clifford, who supervised construc- 
tion of The Cloisters, medieval art branch of 
the Metropolitan Museum, died in New York 
on Oct. 3 at the age of 63. 


N. Y¥. SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


Individual instruction; textiles, 
fashion illustration, advertising, 
poster design, window display, 
costume design, interior decora- 
tion. Placement Bureau. 49th 
year. Catalog. 


Box A, 160 Lexington Ave., 
New York City 





OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


(State Accredited) 


FALL TERM NOW OPEN 


A practical art school for professional artists, designers, craftsmen and art teachers. 
Teacher training and Hobby courses in all art and craft media. Newly equipped work shops for Photography, Ceramics, 
Art Metal and Craft Jewelry work. Faculty of specialists. Moderate tuition. Day and Evening classes. Garden campes at 


BROADWAY AND COLLEGE, 


Full curriculum of Professional, 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


Half hour from the 1940 Golden Gate International Exposition. 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG D 


THE SCHOOL OF THE WORCESTER ART 


ADDRESS Pa 


MUSEUM 


a a) 


HIGHLAND STREET Ata sea MASSACHUSETTS 





GERTRUDE HERBERT 
INSTITUTE OF ART 


CLASSES IN 
PAINTING & DRAWING 
Beginners & Advanced Students 

Daily Personal Criticism 










For full particulars write: 


HORACE DAY, Director 
506 Telfair St., AUGUSTA, GA. 
—$—$—<—<—— eee 
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WAYMAN ADAMS 


Annual Classes 
In Portrait Painting and Lithography 


June to September 








Address Secretary 
Elizabethtown, New York 
In the Adirondacks 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


or ART 


GUY PENE DU BOIS 


Morning & afternoon classes in Painting, 
Drawing—all mediums. Daily personal 
criticism for beginners & advanced students. 
Enroll at any time 
Write for full particulars. 


20 West 10th Street, New York City 


GRACE FITZPATRICK 


Private Instruction in 
Oil Painting and 
Direct Watercolor 
385 E. 18th Street ¢ Brooklyn, N. Y. 
BUckminster 2-4724 


The Kansas City Art Institute 


Professional and technical training in 
Painting, Sculpture, Ceramic, Graphic Arts, Iilestration, 
Industrial and Advertising Design, Interiors, Fashion. 

School term September 30 to May 25 
Exceptionally low tuition. Illustrated catalogue. 
4407 Warwick Bivd. Kansas City, Me. 





School of Design for Women 


96th YEAR. Design, illustration, 
interior decoration, fashion arts, 
fine arts, advertising. Stage 
craft, puppetry, jewelry, pottery. 
Teacher training: B.F.A. degree. 
Day, evening, Saturday. Resi- 
dences. Oldest school of art ap- 
plied to industry. Catalog. 1326 
N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














CARMEL ART INSTITUTE 


Drawing, ANATOMY, 


Painting, Sculpture, 
Design, Etching. 


Armin Hansen, A.N.A. — Finn Frolich — Patricia 
Cunningham — Pas! Whitman — John Cunningham 


Catalogue . . . Kit Whitman, Director 
P. O. Box A.l., Carmel, California. 


CHARLES CAGLE 
STUDIO PAINTING GROUP 


Information: 
CHARLES CAGLE, 78 WEST 55th STREET—CO-5-0759 






ASMUSSEN & SON 
Casting of Sculpture in Stone 


Texture and color to suit 
each individual piece. 


410 East 32nd Street, N. Y. C. — CAledonia 5-1443 
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European Echoes 


From Lonpon we learn that Turner’s paint- 
ing, The Entrance to the Meuse, ‘has been 
successfully repaired after damage caused by 
bombs at a cost of £350, which was fortunately 
covered by insurance. 

Mr. Ivor Brown in an article attacking the 
“laissez faire” attitude of the British Govern- 
ment by which it has let the artist look to 
himself and find his own patron, is gratified 
to find that while Britain has never had a 
Ministry of Arts, at least the germ of one 
has come into evidence recently. 

The British Art Center at 13 St. James 
Place, London, has sponsored an American 
British Art Center, which opened early in 
November at 44 West 56th Street, New 
York City. The net proceeds from the sale of 
paintings are to be used for charitable pur- 
poses connected with British and American 
art. The Center will contain club rooms, ex- 
hibition galleries, a library of art books, jour- 
nals and catalogues, as well as a bar and 
lounge. 

Among artists not yet returned to Paris, 
we find that Raoul Dufy and Marquet are 
at Ceret; Utrillo is on his property near 
Angouléme. 

The Journal Beaux Arts is soon to re- 
appear and will be published at Aix-en-Pro- 
vence. 

Arrangements are being made by the French 
Vichy Government to send advanced art stu- 
dents to study in the United States and Spain, 
because the Italian Government has confis- 
cated the Villa Medici, the famous French 
Art School in Rome. Plans were also made to 
send some students to Greece but we may be 
permitted to doubt the success of this since 
the recent entry of Greece into the war. The 
United States Government has been asked for 
short term visas so that a group of students 
of architecture may come to New York 
to study American skyscraper construction. 
Other students will study Mayan Art in Mex- 
ico. 

The Louvre has reopened but most of its 
treasures are still in storage outside of Paris. 
Three thousand paintings will be brought back 
as conditions permit. The Venus de Milo is 
represented temporarily by a plaster cast. Most 
of the exhibits so far are of rather an ar- 
chaeological nature, pertaining to Egyptian, 
Syrian and other early civilizations. 


—C. R. Borptey. 





Ten to Twenty Years 


Characterizing his crime as “brutal and pre- 
meditated,” Judge Saul S. Streit in New York 
General Sessions Court sentenced John Poggi 
to Sing Sing for a term of from 10 to 20 
years. Thus ended, on Oct. 29, the sensational 
murder mystery that pulled down the curtains 
on the once-famous American Art Association- 
Anderson Galleries, once one of the world’s 
great art auction firms. 

The Galleries had been taken over a year 
or so before by John T. Geery and Milton B. 
Logan. When their art auction business col- 
lapsed through mismanagement, both were un- 
der indictment. Geery took out a $150,000 in- 
surance policy on Logan’s life, supposedly to 
indemnify himself in case of his partner’s death 
before the completion of a vague Chinese art 
deal said to involve $12,000,000. 

On the night of Feb. 19, 1940, Logan was 
mysteribusly attacked and thrown out of 
an automobile in New York City. On the same 
night, Geery, after the attack on Logan had 
not proved fatal, committed suicide. Shortly 
afterward Poggi, a former newsstand owner, 
was picked up and brought to the trial that 
sent him “up the river.” 


WINTER LANDSCAPE GROUP 


CHARLES CURTIS ALLEN, A.N.A. 
Studio on Mt. Mansfield 
JEFFERSONVILLE, VERMONT 

Dec. 2 to Dec. 11 
Group Limited to Twenty Students 


REGISTER NOW 
For Information Write 


Loring W. Coleman, Jr. 
21 Kewadin Road, Waban, Mass. 





California School of Fine Arts 


Maintained by the San Francisco 
Art Association 













Regular Session August to May 


Fine and applied arts; teacher training; 
interior decoration. Catalogue on request. 
Lee F. Randolph, Director 
Accredited by the State 
Affiliated with the University of California 
San Francisco 


CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
CIKOVSKY LAURENT 
LAHEY WEISZ STUBBS 


DRAWING — PAINTING — COMPOSI- 
TION — SCULPTURE — LANDSCAPE 


NO TUITION—ENTRANCE FEE $25 
Write: MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary, 
for Catalogue A. 





GRAND CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF &RT 


DRAWING . PAINTING . SCULPTURE 
a 


ILLUSTRATION . COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 


1 
FASHIONS . DESIGN . ADVERTISING ART 
1NTERTOR DECORATION 
Two year Certificate courses in Commercial Art, 
Interior Decoration. Individual Instruction. Day, 
eve., children classes. Enroll at any time. 
Catalogue. Edmund Greacen, WN. A., Director. 
7001 Grand Central Terminal, New York City. 


ARCHIPENKO ART SCHOOL 


Sculpture, Painting, Drawing, Ceramics 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
Catalogue on request. 

624 Madison Ave., New York City 
Eldorado 5-7871 


Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Four-year Courses in the 
Fine and Applied Arts 
Iliustrated Catalog A. on Request 











WILLIAM FISHER 


CLASSES IN DRAWING AND PAINTING 
STILL LIFE - FIGURE : PORTRAIT - LANDSCAPE 
Write for information 
Sth ST. ARTS & CRAFTS STUDIO 


39 East 8th Street « New York City 
GRamercy 5-7159 


ART SCHOOL ADVERTISING RATES: 
Circulation more than 12,500. Advertising: 
$6.75 per inch. For information address: TRE 
Art Dicest, 116 East 59th Street, N. Y. C. 


The Art Digest 
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SCHOOL of FINE & 


AB BOT COMMERCIAL ART 


Winter Session September 15 to June 15 
Register now 


1143 Conn. Ave.,N.W., Washington, D.C. 





OHN HERRON 


ART INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Painting. Sculpture. Commer- 
cial Art. Teachers’ Training. 
Illustrated Catalog on request. 


Donald M. Mattison, Director 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
School of 


Endowed School of the Minneapolis Institute of arts. Certificate 
courses in Painting, Sculpture, Advertising Art, Fashion Desién, 
Illustration, Interior Decoration. Day and evening classes. 


Catalog free. * 200 East 25th St.. Minneapoiis 







Copr. No. 881 
C. P. Jennewein 





COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PaintinG, INTERIOR Dec- 


ORATION, DesiGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp CoMMERCIAL Art, Pus. Scuoot Art. I ead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Harotp L. Butier, Dean % Syracuse, N. Y. 


Vadim Chernoff 


Technic of Tempera 


Courses in tempera, tempera oil, on 
gesso and canvas, combined with 
instruction in drawing, painting and 
composition. Address: 


1947 Broadway, N. Y.C. Tel. SC-4-8885 


RINGLING Sor" 


THE SCHOOL OF THE RINGLING MUSEUM 
Faculty of outstanding artists teaching all phases of 
art including commercial art and costume. design. Out- 
door classes all winter. Animal study at Ringling 
Cireus winter quarters. Dormitories. Write for catalog. 


Sarasota, FLORIDA 


Sarasota, 
ST. LOUIS SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, M@. 


Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Costume 
Design and all Crafts. History of Art. 
Anatomy and Composition. Advertising 
Art, Illustration and Design. Students 
may live on University campus and 
enjoy many university activities. 


For information, address: 
Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, 















Room 20 


School of the Society of Arts and Crafts 


JOHN CARROLL 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 
47 WATSON STREET, DETROIT 


YLAND 
[NSTITUTE 


18°5 - BALTIMORE - 1940 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 













Now is the time to begin your Winter school 
advertising. Rates are $6.75 per inch. Address: 
Art Dicest, 116 E. 59th St., N. Y. C. 


15th November, 1940 





Chicago’s Annual 


[Continued from page 5] 


vases in point.” This does not mean, Rich 
explained, “that we are headed back to the 
scholarly anemia of the 90’s. Our men are 
looking for vigor of design and new vision— 
not mere patina.” 

Two categories of American art, to judge 
by the cross-section provided by the Chicago 
Annual, are on the wane: dogged, humorless 
proletarian art, and out-and-out regionalism. 

In speaking of regionalism in the show, 
Rich noted that Grant Wood “has forsaken 
Iowa for a sly dig at American legend. Land- 
scape no longer follows the vacation pattern 
of a generation ago. Millard Sheets’ flowing, 
decorative California, Pleissner’s light-struck 
Florida, Sepeshy’s cold Michigan, and above 
all Curry’s panorama of Wisconsin (repro- 
duced in Tue Art Dicest, Nov. 1, 1939) in- 
terpret the mood and character of the region, 
rather than its superficial atmosphere. Chi- 
cago entries show the city still a major theme, 
often conceived with rich overtones of color.” 

The show was juried by Robert Philipp, Jon 
Corbino and Charles S. Hopkinson, who ruled 
over the canvases, and by Carl Milles, Emman- 
uel Viviano and C. Warner Williams, who pre- 
sided over the sculpture submissions. 


os e se 
C. J. Bulliet Dissents 


“Platitudinous” is the word C. J. Bulliet, 
critic of the Chicago Daily News, used to de- 
scribe the Chicago annual: “When our ‘pro- 
gressives abandoned, with a sigh of relief the 
difficult foreign ‘isms’, which they never did 
understand and could not assimilate, and 
scurried back to ‘the easiest way,’ they met 
on their own grounds ‘the old hats’ they had 
been taunting. And now all is serene—and 
unimportant! Even our ‘pinkos’, who were just 
pale reflections of Russian and Mexican 
streaks of red, have faded to a dull and com- 
fortable gray and are scarcely detectable in 
the general survey of the American art ex- 
panse. 

“All this will make for the quieting of nerves 
that have been abristle since the Armory Show 
of 1913. But it won’t be very encouraging to 
those of us who would like to see America 
take over the leadership of art in the world, 
now that Hitler controls and stultifies the art 
brains of continental Europe.” 

Citing John Carroll’s For Ships at Sea and 
Robert Philipp’s The Bathers as examples, 
Bulliet stated that “Bouguereau is making a 
comeback wherever Americans are painting 
nudes.” Fiene’s Razing Old Post Office, New 
York, Bulliet found “worthy of the honor be- 
stowed.” Millard Sheets’ Homeward Trail he 
described as “a rugged landscape that tops 
that department of the show;” and in New 
York Movie he decided that Edward Hopper 
“again scores decisively, as well as startlingly.” 

The “picture of the show” for Bulliet was 
Charles Shannon’s The Lover (reproduced in 
the August, 1939, Art Dicest) which presents 
a disconsolate Negro “sprawled on his abdo- 
men . .. crude and genuinely shaken and 
melancholy.” The work of the Chicago artists, 
Bulliet felt, is “nothing to brag about,” except 
My Backyard by T. A. Hoyer, “our ‘primitive’ 
genius.” 

Even though sculpture was stressed this 
year more than usual, this division of the an- 
nual failed to stir Bulliet to enthusiasm. “The 
platitudinous,” he wrote, “is even more per- 
sistent in plaster, bronze and marble than in 
paint. An American show of sculpture that 
can ignore Archipenko and Faggi nationally, 
and John Storrs, Maud Phelps Hutchins and 
Carl Hallsthammar locally can scarcely be re- 
garded as aspiring to the heights.” 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 


and ine bi) 


« Professional training in Painting, 
Sculpture (stone cutting), Illustra- 
tion and Mural Decoration; also the 
coordinated course with the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania confers the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 
Each year this Academy awards 
25,000 in scholarships and prizes. 
The enrolment records of this—the 
oldest fine arts school in America— 
lists the best of past and contempo- 
rary American artists. 

Summer School at Chester Springs 
provides training similar to that given 
in the Philadelphia Winter School. 
Distinguished faculty. Booklet. 


Henry K. Hotz, Jr., Curator 
Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WATERCOLOR 
O’HARA SCHOOLS 
WINTER — TUCSON, ARIZ. 
JAN. 15———TO MAR. 1, 1941 


Write: Mrs. Gerry Peirce, Governor’s Corner, N. Court St., Tucson 


SUMMER SCHOOL—Goose Rocks Beach, Me. 








Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Founded 1869 
Professional training in fine 
and applied arts. Day and night 
classes. Moderate tuition fees. 
Winter Term: September 16, 
1940, to May 31, 1941. For 
information address: 


WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
ArtAcademy Cincinnati, Ohio 





COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


WINTER ART SCHOOL 


September 21, 1940 to May 24, 1941 
INSTRUCTORS: Boardman Robinson, Otis Dozier, Lawrence 
arrett Drawing, Painting, Illustration, 
Lithography 


Painting and Design, 


Address: General Director, Colorado Springs, Colerado 


Boston Museuimt' scroo 





° painting e fresco 

e drawing ¢ anatomy 

e sculpture © perspective 
e design ° advertising 


e silversmithing ° jewelry 
tuition and traveling scholarships 
illustrated catalogue 235 fenway 


FARNSWORTH 


WINTER PAINTING CLASS 
PORTRAITS e¢ STILL LIFE e FIGURE 
Starting November 1, 1940 
For Information Address 
JERRY FARNSWORTH, 1947 Broadway, Suite 626, N.Y.C. 












| TREES A TT 
OTIS ART INSTITUTE 
A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. Illustrated catalog upon request. 









The ARI. INSTITUTE 


Art, as well as individual courses for specific needs. Fully 


62nd year. 


accredited. Distinguished faculty. Apply now for Winter 
Registration. Write for illustrated Catalogue. Address 
Box 77, Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago, Itllnels 
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CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


ALBANY, N. Y. 

Institute of History & Art Jo Dec. 
8: Artists of Western New York. 

ASBURY PARK, N. J. 

Society of Fine Arts (Berkeley-Car- 
teret) Nov.: Membership Show. 

ATLANTA, GA. 

High Museum Jo Nov. 30: Indus- 
trial Exhibition. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art To Nov. 24: Bal- 
timore Water Color Exhibition; To 
Nov. 29: 9 Artists in Hollywood. 

Walters Art Gallery Nov.: 18th Cen- 
tury French Sculpture. 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts Nov.: Water- 
colors, Virginia Jeffrey Smith. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Boston Art Club Nov. 18-30: New 
England Print Association. 

Copley Society Nov. 25-Dec. 6: 
Paintings, Gretchen Cook. 

Doll & Richards To Nov. 27: Flow- 
er Pastels, Laura C. Hills; To Nov. 
30: Wood Carvings, Vasileos. 

Horne Galleries To Dec. 7: Water- 
colors, John Whorf. 

Guild of Boston Artists To Nor. 30: 
Paintings, Charles Curtis Allen. 

Vose Galleries To Nov. 23: Water- 
colors, John W. McCoy; Nov. 18- 
Dec. 7: Robert Henri. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Brooklyn Museum Nov.: History in 
Pressed Glass. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery Nov.: 60 Amer- 
ican Paintings. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute Nov.: Mrs. James 
Ward Thorne’s Miniature Rooms. 

Chicago Galleries Assn. Nov.: Ru- 
dolph Ingerle; F. R. Harper. 

Findlay Galleries Nov.: Robert 
Philip, Millard Sheets and Stow 
Wengenroth. 

Kuh Gallery Nov.: Oceanic Sculp- 
ture; Watercolors, George F. Keck. 

Mandell Brothers Nov.: Oils, Ber- 
nard Simpson; Chicago Society of 
Etchers. 

Palette & Chisel Academy 
Small Picture Exhibition. 

CINCINNATI, O. 

Art Museum Nov.; 47th Annual of 
American Art; Three Modern Sculp- 
tors. 

CLAREMONT, CAL. 
Pomona College Nov.: 
Emile Walters. 
CLEVELAND, O. 
Museum of Art Nov.: 
Forty Years of Art. 
COLUMBUS, O. 

Gallery of Fine Arts Nov.: 31st 
Annual, Columbus Art League. 

DALLAS, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Nor. 30: 
Frederick Taubes; Hari Kidd. 

DAYTON, O. 

Art Institute Nev.:; Ohio Print Mak- 
ere. 

DAVENPORT, IA. 

Municipal Art Gallery 7o Nor. 27: 
Watercolors, Walter Louderback; 
Quad City Artists. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Art Museum 7o Nov. 30: 
Constance Holden. 

DETROIT, MICH. 
Institute of Arts To Dec. 10: An 
nual for Michigan Artists. 
DUBUQUE, IA. 

Art Assn. To Nov. 30: 
John O. R. Sharp. 

FORT WORTH, TEX. 

Public Library To Nov. 30: 2nd 
Annual, West Texas Art. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 

Wadsworth Athenaeum 7o Dec. 2: 
The Ballet, History, Art and Prac- 
tice. 

HOUSTON, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Nov. 24: 
16th Annual by Houston Artists. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Lyman Brothers Nov. 18-30: Paint- 
ings, Carl Graf. 
JACKSON, MISS. 
Municipal Club House 
trai‘s, Karl Wolfe. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Art Institute To Dec. 1: 7th An- 
nual Sweepstake Show. 

Nelson Gallery Novr.: 
Charles Woodbury. 
LAWRENCE, KANS. 
Thayer Museum Nov.; 
Birger Sandzen,. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Dalzell Hatfield Galleries To Nov. 
28: Renoir. 

Foundation of Western Art To Nov. 
23: 8th Annual, Trends in South- 
ern California, 

Stendahl Galleries To Nov. 30: 
Paintings, William Earl Singer, 
Fedrico Cantu, Kay Benepe. 
Vigeveno Galleries To Nov. 25: 
Paintings, Maurice Utrillo. 


30 


Nov.: 


Paintings 


Picasso, His 


Work by 


Watercolors 


Nov.: Por- 


Paintings, 


Watercolors, 





LOUISVILLE, KY. 

River Road Gallery Nov. 20-Dec. 3: 
Paintings, Eugene Leake; Prints, 
Cyrus Leroy Baldridge. 

Memorial Museum 7o Dec. 1: 17th 
Century Dutch Paintings. 
MANCHESTER, N. H 
Currier Gallery Nov.: 
William H. Littlefield. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Brooks Memorial Gallery To Nov. 
26: Watercolors by Americans. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

Wesleyan University To Nov. 29: 
Modern Mexican Prints. 
MILWAUKEE, WISC. 

Layton Art Gallery Nov.: Sketches 
for Murals, 48 States Exhibit. 


Drawings 


Art Institute 7To Nov. 30: Paint- 
ings, Robert Phillip, Maximilian 
Vopp. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Institute of Arts Nov.: 
nual, local Artists. 
Univ. of Minhesota Gallery To 
Nov. 25: Cameron Booth. 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Museum of Art 7o Nov. 24: 10th 
Annual N. J. State Exhibition. 
NEWARE, N. J. 
Newark Museum Nov.: 
Primitive Paintings. 

Rabin-Krueger Galleries To Nov. 24: 
Work by American Artists. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Arts and Crafts Club Nov. 22-Dec. 
6: Sculpture and Drawings, En- 
rique Alverez. 

NORFOLK, VA. 

Museum of Arts and Sciences Jo 
Dec. 8: Paintings, Betty Beggs. 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 

Smith College Museum Nov.: Paint- 
ing and Scu'pture. 

OAKLAND, CAL. 

Art Gallery Nov. 17-Dec. 16: 6th 
Annual, Bay Region Art Associa- 
tion. 

OSHKOSH, WISC. 


26th An- 


American 


PASADENA, CAL. 
Nicholson Galleries Nov.: Water- 
colors, Paul Martin; Etchings, Mil- 
dred Bryant Brooks. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Art Alliance To Nov. 30: Works by 
Earle Horter; Ceramics, Harold E. 
Riegger. 
Carlen Galleries To Nov. 30: Wa 
tercolors, Stuyvesant Van Veen. 
Penn. Academy of Fine Arts To 
Dec. 8: 38th Annual, Water Col- 
ors and Prints; 39th Miniature 
Annual. 
Warwick Galleries To Nov. 30: Wa- 
tercolors, Charles Willing. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Carnegie Institute Nov.: 
American Paintings. 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Berkshire Museum To Nov. 30: 
Eight Syracuse Watercolorists. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Art Club To Nov. 24: 12th An- 
nual, Providence Art Club. 


Survey of 


R. I. School of Design Nov.: Con- 
temporary American and English 
Painting. 


RICHMOND, VA. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Nov. 2 
Paintings, Julien Binford. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Memorial Art Gallery Nov.: Na- 
tional Ceramic Exhibition. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum 7o Dec. 15: Work 
by Negro Artists of St. Louis. 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 

Gallery and School of Art Nov.: 
“3.000 Years of Chinese Art.” 

SAN DIEGO, CAL. 

Fine Arts Gallery Nov.: Miniature 
Rooms by Mrs. Thorne. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Pa'ace of Legion of Honor To 
Dec. 15: A. G. Warshawsky. 
Museum of Art Jo Dec. 8: 15th 
Annual, San Francisco Society of 
Women Artists. 

SANTA FE, N. MEX. 

Museum of New Mexico J7o Nov. 


on 


30: Margery Nuhn, Helen Blum- 
enschein, Erna Lange, Sydney C. 
Redfield. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Art Museum 7o Dec. 1: 
tions, Peggy Strong; 
Stafford Duncan. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

G. W. V. Smith Gallery To Nov. 
24: Flower Paintings, Leon Car- 
roll, Ruby Warren Newby. 

STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 

Institute of Arts To Nov. 29: 8. 
I. Art Agsoc. Show. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts Nov. 18-Dec. 
9: Paintings, Frances Cook. 

TOLEDO, O. 

Museum of Art Jo Dec. 1: Master- 
pieces from New York and San 
Francisco World’s Fairs. 

TULSA, OKLA. 

Philbrook Art Museum Nov.: Ist 
Annual, Amer. Color Block Prints. 

URBANA, ILL. 

Univ. of Illinois To Nov. 26: Old 
Master Drawings and Paintings. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Arts Club To Dec. 6: Pastels, Hat- 
tie E. Burdette; Lithographs, Al- 
son Clark. 

Corcoran Gallery To Dec. 5: Paint- 
ings, Catharine Critcher; To Dec. 
1: Corcoran Alumni Sales Ex- 
hibit. 

Smithsonian Inst. 
Childe Hassam. 
Whyte Gallery To Nov. 30: Con- 
temporary Silk Screen Color Prints. 
WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 
Lawrence Art Museum 7o Nov. 30: 
Contemporary American Paintings. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Delaware Art Center Jo Dec. 1: 
27th Annual Delaware Show. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

Art Museum T7o Dec. 8: Contempo- 


Abstrac- 
Drawings, 


Nov.: Prints. 


rary Watercolors, Amer. Artists. 
YOUNGSTOWN, O. 
Butler Art Institute To Dec. 8: 


One-Man Show, Harry H. Shaw. 





NEW YORK CITY 





Public Museum Nov.: W.P.A. Art, 
Washington, D. C. 
A. C. A. Gallery (52W8) WNov.: 


Paintings, Joe Jones. 
American Artists School (131W14) 
To Nov. 24: Paintings, Rose Ja- 
cobson; Frank Kleinholz. 

An American Place (509 Madison) 
Nov.: Marins, O’Keeffes, Doves. 
Arden Galleries (460 Park) To 
Nov. 23: Garden Sculpture, Sheila 
Burlingame. 

Argent Galleries (42W57) Nov. 18- 
30: Paintings, Ada Guarino, Knud 
Laub, S. K. Roller. 

Artists Gallery (113W13) To Nov. 
25: Constructions, Theodore Ros- 
zak; Primitive Paintings, Ruth 
Livingston. 

Art Students League (215W57) To 
Nov. 23: Watercolor and Sculpture 
Show. 

Asso. American Artists (711 Fifth) 
To Dec. 2: Genre Paintings, Philip 
Reisman. 


Babcock Galleries (38E57) Nov.: 


American Artists of 19th & 20th 
Centuries. 
Barbizon-Plaza Art Galleries (101 


W58) To Dec. 25: Veterans Group 
Show. 

Barzansky Galleries (860 Madison) 
To Dec. 12: Work by Samuel Roth 
hort. 

Bignou Gallery 
30: French Painters of 
mantic Period. 

Bonestell Gallery (106E57) To Nov. 
26: Paintings, Roderick Mead. Nov. 


(B2E57) To Nor. 
The Ro- 


18-30: Paintings, Rudolf Bernat- 
schke. 

Buchholz Gallery (32E57) To Dec. 
7: Franz Marc. 

Carnegie Hall Art Gallery (154W 


57) Nov.: Artists of Carnegie Hail. 
Carstairs Gallery (11E57) 7o Nov. 
26: Paintings, J. F. Raffaelli. 
Columbia University (B’way & 115) 


To Dec. 1: Lithograph in Archi- 
tectural Illustration. 
Contemporary Arts (38W57) Nov.: 
Group Show. 

Downtown Gallery (43E51) Nov.: 


American Art. 
Durand-Ruel Galleries 

Nov. 30: 19th 

Paintings. 
Durlacher 


(12E57) To 
Century French 


Brothers, (11E57) To 


Nov. 30: 4th Annual of Draw- 
ings. 
Eggleston Galleries (161W57 To 
Nov. 23: Paintings, A. J. Mun- 
nings. 


Sth Street Gallery (39E8) To 
Nov. 23: Douglaston Art League. 
Ferargil Galleries (63E57) To Nov. 
23: Watercolors, Harold Weston; 


Paintings, Virginia Berresford. 
Findlay Galleries (69E57) Nov.: 
“Ballet in Action,”’ Clarence F. 
Busch. 

Fifteen Gallery (37W57) Nov. 18- 
30: Paintings, Marion M. Chase. 
460 Park Avenue Gallery To Nov. 
23: Paintings, William Draper; To 
Nov. 29: Contemporary Portraits. 
Galerie St. Etienne (46W57) To 
Nov. 30: Work by Georg Merkel. 
Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt) To Nov. 238: Prints 
by British Artists at War; Paint- 
ings, Jessie Arms Botke. 

Grand Central Fifth Avenue Gal- 
leries (2W55) Nov. 19-30: “Scenes 
in Paris’’—Louis Kronberg. 
Harlow, Keppel & Co. (670 Fifth) 
To Nov. 30: R. W. Woiceske; 
Early American Prints. 

Harriman Gallery (63E57) To Dec. 
7: Courbet Exhibition. 


Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) Nov.-: 
Watercolors, Viasaty and Nancy 
Dyer. 

Kleemann Galleries (38857) To 
Nov. 28: South American Land- 
scapes, Gomez Campuzano. 
Knoedler & Co. (14E57) Nor. 18- 


30: Sculpture, June Harrah. 
Kraushaar Galleries (730 Fifth) 7o 
Nov. 23: Paintings, Watercolors, 
Walt Dehner. 
John Levy Galleries (11E57) Nor.: 


Barbizon School & English 18th 
Century Paintings. 

Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57) To 
Nov. 30: Contemporary American 
Paintings. 


Macbeth Galleries (11E57) To Dec. 
2: Paintings, Antonio P. Martino. 

Pierre Matisse Gallery (51E57) To 
Nov. 23: Paintings, Giorgio de 
Chirico. 

Mayer Gallery (41E57) Nov. 18-30: 
Lithographs, Posters, Toulouse- 
Lautrec. 

Metropolitan Museum (5th & 82) 
Nov.: Historical Woodcuts. 
Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
To Nov. 30: Paintings, Fletcher 
Martin. 

Milch Galleries (108W57) Nov. 18- 
Dec. 7: Work by Helen Sawyer. 
Montross Gallery (785 Fifth) Te 
Nov. 23: Watercolors, Gladys Ris- 
sel Rokos. 

Morgan Library (29E36) Nor. 19- 
Feb. 28: “The Animal Kingdom.” 
Morton Galleries (130W57) Nor. 
18-30; Paintings, Bertha Remick. 
Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
Nor.: Art of American Indians. 
New Art Circle (543 Madison) 7o 


Nov. 30: Documents of Modern 
Painting. 
Nierendorf Gallery (18E57) Nov.: 


XX Century Art. 
Old Print Shop (150 Lex.) Nov.: 
“Honest American,”’ Paintings of 
19th Century. 
James St. L. O'Toole (24E64) Nov.: 
Antique and Modern Paintings. 
Passedoit Gallery (121E57)) Nov. 
18-Dec. 5: Sculpture, J. de Creeft. 
Pen & Brush Club (16E10) To Nov. 
30: Members Fall Show. 
Perls Gallery (32E58) To Nov. 30: 
Gouaches, Modern French Artists. 
Pinacotheca (777 Lex.) Nov.: Works 


of Benno. 
Primitive Arts Gallery (54 Green- 
wich) To Nov. 22: Abstract 


Paintings, French and American. 
Public Library (5th & 42) To Dec. 
31: Exhibition of Good Prints. 
Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) To Nov. 

23: Work by Morris Kantor. 
Riverside Museum (310 Riverside) 
To Dec. 15: Contemporary French 
Paintings and Prints from N. Y. 
World's Fair. 


Robinson Gallery (126E57) To 
Nov. 30: John Hovannes. 
Schaeffer Gallery (61E57) Nov.: 


Old Master Paintings. 

Schneider-Gabriel Galleries (71E57) 
Nov. 18-30: Contemporary Artists. 

Schoenemann Gallery (605 Madison) 
To Nov. 30: Paintings, Heidi Lens 
sen, F. Lyder Frederickson. 

Jacques Seligmann (5E57) 
XX Century Paintinas. 

E. & A. Silberman (32E57) Nov.: 
Old Masters. 

Sterner Galleries (9E57) Nov. 18- 
80: American Paintings and Wa 
tercolors. 

Studio Guild (730 Fifth) Nor. 18 
30: Paintings, Josephine Paddock, 
Paul R. Schick. 

Uptown Gallery (249 West End) 
Nov. 18-Dec. 13: Watercolors, Irv- 
ing Lehman, 

Vendome Gallery (59W56) To Nor. 
24: Paintings, Naomi Lorne. 

Wakefield Bookshop (64E55) To 
Nov. 23: Drawings, Edward Mel- 
carth. 

Walker Galleries (108E57) To Nor. 
29: Paintings, John Edward Heli- 
ker. 

Whitney Museum 
20: Murals of 
Mural Painters. 
Wildenstein & Co. (19E64) To Nov. 
23: The School of Fontainebleau. 

Howard Young Gallery (1E57) 
Nov.: Portraits and Landscapes. 


The Art Digest 


Nov.: 


(10W8) To Nor 


Nat'l Society of 
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Life of the League 


ONE OF THE sprRINGs that has fed the main 
stream of art in America during the past six 
decades is the Art Students’ League of New 
York. During its 65 years of active life the 
League’s skylights have lit up the easels and 
the drawing boards of some of the greatest 
talents of last-generation and contemporary 
art, and Marchal E. Landgren, in his book, 
Years of Art, just published at $4.50 by 
Robert McBride & Company, traces the life 
of this spring from its first gurgle to its 
later full rich flow. 


It all began on a June night in 1875 when 
a group of art students gathered in the New 
York studio of Lemuel Wilmarth to found 
an art class that would supplant the National 
Academy’s free school, which, rumor had it 
at the time, was to remain closed for an in- 
definite period. The one-room class these earn- 
est students founded was, in fact, the first 
independent art school in America, and its 
democratic nature and progressive attitude at- 
tracted a steadily mounting wave of students. 
The class room on lower Fifth Avenue was 
soon overcrowded; other rooms ‘were engaged 
and then a building, and, finally, the spacious 
quarters which the League has, since 1892, 
occupied on New York’s 57th Street. 


The League’s growth, though constant, was 
not without its trials, nor without its lighter 
moments, Landgren recounts some of its early 
financial plights, tells of a raid by the no- 
torious Anthony Comstock who saw sin in 
the League’s use of the nude, and reports some 
of the feuds between rival systems of aesthet- 
ics and between factions which disputed each 
other’s leadership. He tells also of student 
balls and of the hilarious mock exhibitions 
and parties staged by a robust, high-spirited 
group of students known as The Fakirs. 

Landgren’s record is buttressed by verbatim 
quotes from significant documents and me- 
mentos, many of which, in the quaint, re- 
strained language of their time, carry with 
them the rich flavor of the decades which the 
League bridges. There are also illustrations of 
early classes of the 80’s and 90’s that help to 
establish the moods of the various periods, 

Equally important, however, are the 72 ex- 
cellent plates that complete Landgren’s record 
of the League. They forcefully drive home a 
realization that through the League’s portals 
have passed, either as students or as teachers, 
many of the artists whose works have added 
stature and maturity to American art. The re- 
productions, in fact, serve as an abridged his- 
tory of art during the last 65 years, beginning 
with the canvases and sculptures of such older 
men as Childe Hassam, George Inness, Thomas 
Eakins, William M. Chase, Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens, J. Alden Weir, George Bellows and 
George Luks, and continuing through such 
later figures as Alexander Brook, Jacob Ep- 
stein, William Zorach, Walt Kuhn and a host 
of other top-flight contemporaries. 


Landgren’s book makes tangible the tradi- 
tion of America’s oldest independent art school 
and should be valued by the thousands of liv- 
ing artists who in part owe their present status 
to the courage and ideals of those students 
who met together in 1875 to start an art class. 
The volume is carefully compiled, excellently 
illustrated and a meaningful record of an im- 
portant institution. 

—Frank Caspers. 


15th November, 1940 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Etecy WritteN 1N a Country CHuRCH- 
YARD, by Thomas Gray. New York: Harper 
& Brothers; 59 pp.; 30 woodcuts by J. J. 
Lankes; $3. 

A beautifully designed volume of the Gray 
masterpiece, brought to life with an Ameri- 
can flavor by the strong, sensitive woodcuts by 
Lankes. 

a 


How to Draw THE Heap, by Walter T. Fos- 
ter. Published by the author; 37 pp.; $1. 

Another in the valuable series of “how to 
do it” books on drawing by Foster. The vari- 
ous types and characters, and the anatomy of 
their heads and faces, are analyzed in draw- 
ings. A practical, elemental book of instruc- 
tion. 

e 


Wuat Is Art?, by D. S. MacColl. New 
York: Penguin Books, Inc.; 278 pp.; 25c. 

D. S. MacColl, former Keeper of the Tate 
Gallery and of the Wallace Collection, and 
Fellow of University College, London, ex- 
pounds his theories on that ageless question: 
What is art? A scholarly volume in the famed 
series of Penguin 25c. editions. 

° 


Typotocia, by Frederic W. Goudy. Berke- 
ley: University of California Press; 170 pp.; 
amply illustrated; $3. 

Goudy, the type master, writes authoritative- 
ly about type design and type making, com- 
menting also on the invention of typography 
and on the aesthetic and practical aspects of 
fine printing. A “must.” 

° 


Cart Mixtes, Scutptor, by Meyric R. Rog- 
ers. New Haven: Yale University Press. 73 pp. 
of text; 163 plates; $15. 

A magnificently designed, sumptuous volume 
on the work of the noted Swedish-American 
sculptor, Milles. The clear-sighted text and 
excellent large plates record and interpret a 
notable career. To be reviewed in a later issue. 


A CHARLESTON SKETCHBOOK 1796-1806, by 
Charles Fraser with text by Alice R. Huger 
Smith. Charleston: Carolina Art Association; 
40 watercolor drawings in facsimile; 40 pp. 
of text; $5. 

The 40 full-color reproductions, selected from 
the personal sketchbook which Charles Fraser 
kept from 1796 to 1806, recreate the charm 
of Charleston at the turn of the 19th century. 
They are remarkable because of their Old- 
World mood and because Fraser began paint- 
ing them when only 14 years of age. 

e 


Patcues, by Joel Stolper. New York: Har 
court, Brace & Co.; 100 pp.; illustrated by the 
author; $1.50. 

A children’s book about giraffes. Figuring 
importantly in the telling of the story are the 
author’s excellent and numerous drawings. 





**Mass-Market”’ Art Books 


Adopting a long-established European prac- 
tice of publishing notable books in paper cov- 
ers at a mass-market price, New York’s Pen- 
guin Books, Inc., is distributing an extensive 
list of titles at 25 cents each. Bound in pa- 
per and marked by excellent typography and 
design, the Penguin list brings to American 
readers several volumes in the field of art 
which have not before been issued 1 the 
U. S. Among them are Roger Fry’s Viston and 
Design and Art in England, compiled by R. 
S. Lambert. The newest title in the art classi- 
fication is What is Art? written by D. S. Mac- 
Coll. 


Competitions 


PACKAGING: 10th annual All-America Package 
Competition, sponsored by Modern Packaging 


Magazine, Open to all. “Any package, display 
or illustration of packaging machinery installa- 
tion, which has reached the market or en- 
tered production during 1940 is eligible for 
entry.”’ Three major awards within each group 
and many honorable mentions. Closing date Jan. 
6; winners announced in March issue of Mod- 
ern Packaging. Judges: Barbara Daly Anderson, 
William M. Bristol, Jr.. James M. Mathes. 
George R. Webber. Apply: All-America Pack- 
age Competition, Chanin Bldg., 122 East 42nd 
St., New York City. 


CANDLE DESIGN: ‘“Design-a-Candle”’ competition. 
sponsored by Manhattan Wax & Candle Co., 
Inc. Cash prizes totalling $150 (first prize $50). 
Closing date: Jan. 15. Designs may be submitted 
inform of pencil, crayon, (ete.) drawings, or 
made of any plastic material such as soap, clay. 
wax, ete. Jury: George Bridgman, Karl H 
Gruppe, Rilla C. Alleman. For information ad- 
dress: Manhattan Wax & Candle Co., Ine. 
(Room 707), 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

INDUSTRIAL DESIGN: Museum of Modern Art 
competition for designs in nine industrial cate- 
gories. Open to all U. S. residents. Closes Jan. 
11. Jury: Alvar Aalto, Alfred H. Barr. Jr., 
Catherine K. Bauer, Edgar Kaufmann, Jr., Ed- 
ward D. Stone. Awards: manufacturer’s con- 
tract to enter the design into production, or, 
in the jury’s opinion, $250 in each category. 
Register now with the competition director, 
Eliot F. Noyes, Department of Industrial De- 
sign, Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53rd 
St., New York City. 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN: Museum of Modern Art 
competition for designs in any category. Open 
to residents of twenty American Republics 
(Mexico, Guatemala, Honduras, Salvador, Ni- 
caragua, Costa Rica, Panama, Cuba, Dominican 
Republic, Haiti, Venezuela, Columbia, Ecuador, 
Peru, Brazil, Bolivia, Chile, Paraguay, Uruguay, 
and Argentina). Closes Jan. 15. Jury same as 
above. Prize winners (several) will receive 
round-trip ticket to New York plus $1,000 
expense bill, on which trip they are expected 
to endeavor to sell their design for production. 
Prospective entrants write immediately to Eliot 
F. Noyes, Department of Industrial Design, Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, 11 West 53rd St., New 
York City, U. S. A. 


GOVERNMENT MURAL, Section of Fine 
competition for $12,000 mural for the 
Department Building, Washington. Closing date 
for designs April 1. 1941. Jury: Boardman 
Robinson, Mitchell Siporin, Gifford Beal, Gil- 
bert S. Underwood and William Dewey Foster 
(latter two are architects). Mural space 50 feet 
by 12 feet, 9 feet above lobby. Theme sug- 
gested: function of the War Dept. Apply: Sec- 
tion of Fine Arts, 7th & D. Sts., S. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


GOVERNMENT MURAL: 
competition for $1,700 mural for Department 
of Interior Building commemorating Marian 
Anderson concert (at Lincoln Memorial last 
year). Jury: Gustaf Dahlstrom, Peppino Man- 
gravite, Isabel Bishop, Richmond Barthe. Clos- 
ing date, Dec. 2. Apply: Section Fine Arts, 7th 
& D. Sts., Washington, D. C. 


GOVERNMENT MURAL: Section of Fine Arts 
competition for $14,000 mural for Los Angeles 
Terminal Annex. Open to artists of Cailif., 
Ariz., Colo., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. M., Ore., 
Utah, Wash. & Wyo. Closing date - Dec. 3. 
Advisory jury: Roland J. McKinney, Stanley 
Barbee, Phil Paradise, Donald Bear, Clarence 
Hinkle, Palmer Sabin, Arthur Millier. Apply: 
Roland J. McKinney, Director, Los Angeles Mu- 
seum, Los Angeles, Calif. 


GOVERNMENT SCULPTURES: Section of Fine 
Arts competition for two sculpture groups and 
one relief for War Department Building, Wash- 
ington, Amount: $24,000 each. Jury: Wm. 
Zorach, Edgar Miller, Carl Milles, Gilbert Un- 
derwood and William Foster. Closing date May 
1, 1941. Apply: Section of Fine Arts, 7th & D. 
Sts., Washington, D. C. 

CIVIL SERVICE: Animation 
U. S. War Department in connection with its 
program of instruction through motion pic- 
tures. Artists wanted to fill position of senior 
artist illustrator at $2,000 annual salary. File 
applications before Nov. 28 east of Colorado er 
Dec. 1 west of Colorado. For information apply 
at any first class Post Office, or write Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 


CIVIL SERVICE: Artistic lithographers, negative 
cutters, and copper plate map engravers needed 
fer national defense. Six positions to be filled 
immediately. Salary ranges from $2,000 to 
$1,440. Apply at any first class Post Office, or 
with U. S. Civil Service Commission, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Arts 
War 


Section of Fine Arts 


artists wanted for 





Tue Art Dicest book page presents brie} 
notes on new books and comprehensive 
evaluations of all significant volumes. Pub- 
lishers will find a responsive market among 
its readers. For advertising rates address: 
116 East 59th St., New York City. 


























OIL—WATER—DRY 


COLORS 


are widely used by American Artists 
because of the extraordinary values 
in material and the complete protec- 
tion for a permanent technic. 


All Permanent Pigments are re- 
stricted to a Completely Permanent 
List of tested pigments formulated in 
the most durable media. Every tube 
carries the full Guaranteed Statement 
of Composition. 


Full Strength and Brilliancy are 
offered with High Quality at Reason- 
able Prices. 


Free Booklets, containing valuable 
technical information, and Color 
Cards may be obtained from your 
Dealer or by writing us. 


Made in U. S. A. by 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 
2700 HIGHLAND AVE. NORWOOD STA. 
CINCINNATI, 0. 











SOMMEFFELD - F.A.R. 
Grnamemakers 


856 Lex. Ave., N. Y. © RH-4-2518 


ARTISTS’ 

MATERIAL MEN 
SHOULD LISTEN 

TO THEIR SALESMEN 


One of the best ways to learn 
about the artists’ material mar- 
ket is to find what the artists 
and craftsmen are reading. The 
best person qualified to do this 
is the salesman himself. 


material firms should 
support the mediums which 
their salesmen find popular 
among their prospects. 


Artists’ 


The Art Digest, because of its 
unbiased presentation of the 
“news and opinion of the art 
world,’ has won the confidence 
of the American artists. We feel 
that the choice of the salesman 
for the good of his firm will in- 
clude advertising in The Art 
Digest. 


For further information address: 


THE ART DIGEST 
116 East 59th Street, New York 





THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 





PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES & AMERICAN ART WEEK 


National Director, Florence Topping Green 
104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 





AMERICAN ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 





Marsh Memorial Prize 

Unfortunately, the photograph of this paint- 
ing by Constance Fowler came too late to be 
placed in the League’s pamphlet. The paint- 
ing will be presented, however, with the 
other five shown, at the annual meeting of the 
League in February, to the states doing the 
best work for American art and artists. 

Miss Fowler, who was born at International 
Falls, Minnesota, took her degrees at the 
State Coll: ge of Washington, the University 
of Oregon, and the University of Washington. 
At Willamette University, where she is now 
an instructor, she has organized an art de- 
partment. Besides holding Carnegie scholar- 
ships in art during 1935, °36, and °39. she 
has found time for writing and _ illustrating. 
Her book, The Old Days In and Near Salem, 
Oregon, is now being published by Dogwood 
Press. 

Working in oil, watercolor and wood en- 
graving, Miss Fowler is an annual exhibitor 
with the Northwest Artists, at the Seattle and 
Portland museums, and in the American Art- 
ists Professional League exhibitions. She is an 
ardent worker for the League in Oregon. At 
the New York World’s Fair print exhibit, 
she represented Oregon and is city chair- 
man for American Art Week. 


Art Week Opens With Enthusiasm 

In all states the celebration of American 
Art Week is more successful than ever. Per- 
haps the excitement of having two art weeks 
in one month put the League directors on 
their mettle and made them determined to 
make this year’s work the best they have done. 

New Jersey opened its observance with an 
interesting luncheon for the state chapter at 


Landscape: CONSTANCE FOWLER 


Kresge’s in Newark on Oct. 31. The Director 
of American Art Week, Mrs. Marcel Calvet, 
presided. Representatives from thirteen dis- 
tricts attended, as well as members from New 
York and Maine. There was friendly co-opera- 
tion between F. Ballard Williams, League 
president, Edmund Magrath, state director, 
and Mr. Arthur Egner, state chairman of the 
new National Art Week, proclaimed by the 
President for the last week in November. 

The speakers were introduced by Mrs. Wil- 
liam Wemple. Mr. Williams discussed the 
aims of the League and John Scott Williams 
analyzed the many problems which confront 
the artist today. Mrs. Calvet appealed for 
newspaper scraps for the New Jersey report 
book. Mr. Egner, however, after describing 
the work planned by the government for Na- 
tional Art Week committees, said he was sure 
the American Art Week and National Art 
Week committees would not have any need for 
“scraps.” 

On Nov. 1, at the Berkeley Carteret in As- 
bury Park, American Art Week was ushered 
in with a reception and the eighth annual 
membership exhibition of the Fine Arts So- 
ciety. Mrs. W. H. D. Koerner acted as chair- 
man and Miss Clara Stroud presided. About 
200 people came from all parts of the state. 
Particularly interesting addresses were made 
by Edmund Magrath, state director of A.A.P.L., 
by Dr. H. G. Thomas, president of the board 
of education, and by the superintendent of 
schools, Maurice Coleman, There is a great 
deal of interest in American Art Week in the 
schools of this county and they have co-op- 
erated in making our project a great success. 
During the evening, Ralfe Christman played 
five fine selections. 


The Art Digest 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 


PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


NATIONAL CHAIRMAN : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
152 West 57th Street, New York 


NATIONAL VICE-CHAIRMAN : ALBERT T. REID 
154 West 57th Street, New York, c/o A.A.P.L. 


NATIONAL TREASURER : TABER SEARS 
1060 Park Avenue, New York 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD 8. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York 





NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON TECHNIC 
HONORARY CHAIRMAN : DR. MARTIN FISCHER 
College of Medicine, Eden Ave., Cinn., O. 

NATIONAL LECTURE COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMAN : ORLANDO ROULAND 
130 West 57th Street, New York 
NATIONAL REGIONAL CHAPTERS COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMAN : NILS HOGNER 
69 Macdougal Street, New York 
EDITOR : WILFORD 8. CONROW 


A national organization of American artists and art lovers, working 
impersonally for contemporary American art and artists. 





Why? 

“Why should I be a member of the Ameri- 
can Artists Professional League?” “What 
does the League do, what can it do, for me 
personally?” These questions are asked again 
and again by artists all over the United 
States. 

In the first place, the American Artists Pro- 
fessional League is a non-profit organization. 
None of its officers or members receive any 
payment for their services. The main objects 
of the League are: to bring American art 
and American artists before the American 
public; to protect artists against unscrupulous 
dealers, fakes of various kinds, and so on, by 
exposing their activities; and to promote high 
standards in the manufacture of the materi- 
als artists use. 

American Art Week was first sponsored by 
the Oregon State Chapter of the League, about 
ten years ago, under the leadership of the 
late Mrs. Florence Dickson Marsh. Since 
then, Art Week has become as permanent an 
institution as Thanksgiving Day or Columbus 
Day. Many Governors proclaim American Art 
Week each year. Business firms, libraries, 
clubs, and many other organizations now hold 
exhibits in store windows, club rooms, and 
other public places, giving the public a chance 
to get acquainted with American Art. Numer- 
ous sales have resulted from these displays. 

Also through the activities of the League, 
the business man is coming to realize that art 
is a necessity to his business. Pictorial, visual 
advertising has proven more successful, in 
combination with alphabetic, than purely de- 
scriptive advertising. The League is working 
to make the public realize that it is the artist 
who is behind the scenes in the manufacture 
of all objects of beauty for our homes. It is 
the artist who designs the lines of your car, 
the style of your shoes. 

For many years in this country inferior col- 
ors were sold along with good colors. There 
was no standardization, and as a result paint- 
ings were often executed in impermanent col- 
ors, which faded or darkened with time. An 
artist’s finest work might be at the mercy of 
unreliable materials. 

The League has been working continuously 
for standardization of colors, for a perma- 
nent palette, and for the manufacture of safe 
colors. Nearly all leading manufacturers of 
artists materials in the United States are now 
co-operating with the League, and in most 
cases guarantee the contents of their tubes, 
as they have been asked to do by the League. 
This gives the artist assurance that the colors 
he uses are permanent. This guarantee means 
to the public that when they purchase a 
painting in a certain color scheme, for ex- 
ample, red, yellow, or blue, the painting will 
remain red, yellow or blue for generations to 
come, because it guarantees the purity of 
pigment, the durability of the canvas, even 
the safety of the sizing. 


Through educational campaigns alone, with 
constant publicity, can the public be made 
art minded. The desire to own a piece of 
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sculpture or a painting because it is a fad, 
or “smart” to patronize art, is unsatisfactory. 
But to feel the necessity of beautifying one’s 
home and surrounding oneself with objects of 
beauty, is evidence of an advance in our 
civilization. Bare walls give a feeling of cold 
formality. Properly decorated walls give their 
owners a feeling of satisfaction, hominess— 
even formality if you wish, but a hospitable 
formality. 

Many of our boys and girls of high school 
and college age prefer to entertain in dance 
halls and other public places, rather than in 
their own homes. Because of lack of taste in 
their homes, they are ashamed to bring their 
friends there. The League’s program of bring- 
ing American art into the homes of the Amer- 
ican people is a vital step in keeping Ameri- 
can youth at home. By becoming art minded, 
we develop our taste and culture. College 
boys and girls do not like to apologize for 
the appearance of their homes, but no one is 
prouder than they are when they can bring 
their friends into a home that is tastefully 
decorated. By joining the League, you are 
directly helping to sponsor the old American 
slogan—our home is our castle. 

The American artist does not want charity. 
He does not want public r lief. He does want 
a market for his work. There are many Amer- 
ican artists who are superior to, and hundreds 
more who are equally as good as, foreign art- 
ists. Let us support the American artist first. 
By joining the American Artists Professional 
League, you are able through the local and 
state Chapters to help individra'ly in this 
great cause; to assist in a program of support- 
ing American art through exhibitions and edu- 
cational programs; to protect yourself against 
unscrupulous dealers, and to promote high 
standards in the materials used in art. And 
above all, to make America for American 
artists, first. 

The question—“What can the American Art- 
ists Professional League do for me, personal- 
ly?” might be turned around to “What can 
I help the League’s organization to do, for 
the good of all the artists in America?” 

—Nits Hoener. 





Boyko’'s Fine Arrangements 


Though not new in New York, the Carnegie 
Hall Art Gallery, catering to those artists who 
are resident in that famous studio building, 
is holding changing one-man shows this 
year for the first time. One of the early 
exhibitors is Fred S. Boyko, whose portraits 
of men, women, and children reveal, accord- 
ing to Margaret Breuning of the Jourzal 
American both “good craftsmanship and a 
decided ability to place his sitters in im- 
pressive arrangements both of pose and color 
pattern.” 

Among the works especially noted by the 
Journal American critic were Helen and 
Carol Infield, “‘a charming double portrait with 
finely contrasted textures of flesh and fabrics 
of the costumes,” and two others, Evy Gruen- 
wald and Abby Peskin. 











MADE IN U.S.A. 


By the Makers of the 


REMBRANDT COLORS 
Studio Tubes 25c-35c-50c 
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TALENS & SON 


NEWARK, N. J. 


We Manufacture 


ARTISTS’ CANVAS 


LINEN AND COTTON 
Also 


CANVAS PANELS 


Write for Samples 


ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 
110 West 31st Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Artists’ Canvas Manufacturers 


Headquarters 
GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS COLORS 

COBALT BLUES 
COBALT GREENS 
COBALT VIOLETS 
CERULEAN BLUES 
GENUINE AUREOLINE 
EMERALD GREENS SIENNAS 
EMERAUDE GREENS OXIDES 
— Founded 1854 — 
FEZANDIE %& SPERRLE,’ INC. 
205 Fulton Street New York City 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


SCHNEIDER & CO., Inc. 


123 West 68th Street New York City 
Special Attention Given te Mail Orders 


CADMIUM YELLOWS 
CADMIUM REDS 
ULTRAMARINES 
VERMILIONS 
UMBERS 


ETC. 











TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 


(Cut makers to Tue Art Dicsst] 
Specialists in 


FINE HALF TONES 


for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 
229 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 





Artist Material Dealers—more for your 
money! Advertise in THe Art Dicest. $7.00 
per inch. 
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members only. Fee $2 for members within 50 
miles of New York City. Jury. All media. $1,500 
in prizes. Date for arrival of exhibits: Dec. 
26. For further information write Miss Jose- 
phine Droege, Executive Secretary, Argent Gal- 
leries, 42 W. 57th St. New York City. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

AMERICAN COLOR PRINT SOCIETY'S 2nd AN- 
NUAL, Dec, 30 to Jan. 17, at the Philadelphia 
Print Club, 1614 Latimer St., Philadelphia. 
Open to all artists. Fee: 50c for non-members. 
All color print media. Last date for return 
of cards: Dec. 14. Last date for arrival of ex- 
hibits: Dec. 21. For information and cards 
write: Wuanita Smith, 1010 Clinton St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY’S 136th AN- 
NUAL EXHIBITION IN OIL & SCULPTURE, 
Jan. 26 to March 1, 1941, at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Open to all American artists. Media: oil & 
sculpture, not previously shown in Philadelphia. 
No fee. Jury. Cash awards, purchase prizes 
and medals. Last date for return of entry 
ecards: Dec. 31. Last date for arrival of ex- 
pressed sculpture at New York jury: Dec. 
30; paintings: Jan. 2; at Philadelphia: Jan. 
4. Last date for arrival of works (by hand) 
at Philadelphia and/or New York: Jan. 6. For 
full data and entry blanks write Joseph T. 
Fraser, Jr., Secretary, Pennsylvania Academy, 
Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 

ASSOCIATED ARTISTS OF PITTSBURGH’S 31st 
ANNUAL Feb. 12 to March 12, at Carnegie In- 
stitute, Pittsburgh. Open to members only. 
Jury. No fee. Media: oil, watercolor, black 
& white, sculpture, crafts. 17 cash prizes; up 
to $1,000 for purehases. Last date for return of 
ecards: Jan. 11. Last date for arrival of ex- 
hibits: Jan. 22. For further information write 
Associated Artists of Pittsburgh, 222 Craft 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


San Francisco, Calif. 

ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS AND 
PRINTS, Jan. 21 to Feb. 18, 1941, at San 
Francisco Museum, San Francisco, Calif. Open 
to all American artists who have not exhibited 
at San Francisco Museum during the last 


Where to show 


offering suggestions to artists who wish to 
exhibit in regional, state or national shows. 
Societies, museums and individuals are asked to 
co-operate in keeping this column up to date. 


Esner, Muralist 


ARTHUR EsNER, young Massachusetts artist, — 
has entered the rapidly expanding ranks of ~ 
America’s mural painters through the comple- 
tion of his mural, Industry in New Hampshire, 
which now decorates the reference room in the 
library at the University of New Hampshire, 
Measuring 40 by 8 feet, the decoration, a W. 
P. A. commission, comprises four divisions, 
all executed in egg tempera. 

Much of the two-year job consisted of re- 
search into New Hampshire’s industrial his- 
tory and in organizing these findings into in- 
tegrated, meaningful compositions which re- 
late properly to their architectural surround- 
ings. In the interest of clarity and strong, sim- 
plified design, Esner eliminated all but the 
major occupational themes, giving over his 
space to farming, shoe and textile manufac- 
turing, logging and recreation. 

Esner’s central motif is a workman, lunch 
box under his arm, who punches a time-clock. 
Flanking the time-clock are factory scenes, 
which lead into an outdoor agricultural view 
on one side and into an open-air recreational 
composition and a logging scene on the other, 
Binding all together is the background—a vis- — 
ta of low, rolling mountains and hilly fields? 


that embraces the entire length of the mural. 7 


Atlanta, Ga. 


ATLANTA ART ASSOCIATION'S ANNUAL LO- 
CAL EXHIBITION, Feb. 1-15, at High Museum, 
Atlanta, Ga. All media. Open to artists of Ful- 
ton, DeKalb and Cobb counties. Jury. No fee. 
Prizes. Last date for arrival of entry cards and 
exhibits: Jan. 24, 1941. For information and 
ecards write High Museum of Art, 1262 Peach- 
tree Street, N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


Baltimore to El Paso 

PRINTMARERS SIXTH ROTARY 
EXHIBITION, March 1, 1941 to Sept. 1942, 
in museums from Baltimore, Md., to El Paso, 
Texas. Open to all member graphic artists; 
membership dues: $3. Registration & appli- 
eation must be in before Jan. 1. For details 
write Frank Hartley Anderson, Secretary, Moun- 
tain Hall, Mt. Airy, Ga. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ANNUAL WATERCOLOR EXHIBITION BY 
BROOKLYN ARTISTS, Jan. 18 to Feb. 2, at 
the Brooklyn Museum. Open to all artists re- 
siding in or having studios in Brooklyn. Media: 
watercolor, gouache, pastel. No fee. Jury. For 
entry cards and information on due dates, write 
Department of Paintings, Brooklyn Museum, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Dallas, Texas 

TEXAS GENERAL EXHIBITION, Feb. 2-15 at 
Dallas Museum, then two weeks each at 
museum in Houston, San Antonio and Tulsa. 
Open to all Texas & Oklahoma artists. All 
media. No fee. Jury. $300 in prizes. Last 
date for return of entry cards: Jan. 22, 1941. 
Last date for arrival of exhibits: Jan. 27, 
1941. For information & cards write Richard 
Foster Howard, Director, Dallas Museum, Dal- 
las, Texas. 


SOUTHERN 


Gramatky’s “Hercules” 


Hardie Gramatky, well-known young Ameri-™ 
can watercolorist who last year did a series ” 


NEW JERSEY 


CUMBERLAND VALLEY 


C. 


East Orange, N. J. 
WATERCOLOR &€ SCULPTURE 
SOCIETY SECOND ANNUAL, March 1-31, East 
Orange, N. J., Art Center. Open to all New 
Jersey artists. Media: sculpture & watercolor. 
Last date for return of entry cards: Feb. 26. 
Last date for arrival of exhibits: March 1. 
For entry cards & complete information write 
Kent Coes, 28 Gates Ave., Montclair, N. J. 


Hagerstown, Md. 

ARTISTS NINTH AN- 
NUAL, Feb. 1-28, at Washington County Mu- 
seum, Hagertown, Md. Open to all artists be- 
tween Harrisburg, Pa., Frederick, Md., Win- 
chester, Va., & Cumberland, Md. Media: oil, 
watercolor, pastel, prints, drawings & sculp- 
ture. No jury. Cash awards. Last date for re- 
turn of cards: Jan. 1. Last date for arrival of 
entries: Jan. 15. For further information write 
The Director, The Washington County Museum 
of Fine Arts, Hagerstown, Md. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


'AMERA PICTORIALISTS’ 24th ANNUAL SA- 
LON, Jan. 1 to 31, at the Los Angeles County Mu- 
seum. Open to all. All photographic media (no 
hand colored entries, though). Fee: $1. Jury. 
Prizes & awards to be announced. Last date for 
return of entry cards and arrival of exhibits: 
Dec. 1. For cards and information write the 
Art Department, Los Angeles County Museum, 
Exposition Park, Los Angeles, Calif. 


WASHINGTON 


six months. Media: drawing, etching, lithogra- 
phy, block printing, engraving and monotype. 
No fee. Jury. Cash awards. Last date for re- 
turn of entry cards: Dec. 15. Last date for 
arrival of exhibits: Dec. 30. For information 
write Dr. Grace L. McCann Morley, Director, 
San Francisco Museum, Civic Center, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Washington, D. C. 


CORCORAN BIENNIAL OF CONTEMPORARY 


AMERICAN PAINTING, March 23 to May 4, 
1941, at the Corcoran Gallery in Washington, 
D. C. Open to all American artists. Medium: 
oil. No fee. Jury. $5,000 in prizes. Last date 
for return of entry cards: Feb. 18, 1941. Last 
date for arrival of exhibits: Feb. 25, 1941 (in 
New York), March 3, 1941 (in Washington, 
D. C.) For blanks and full information write 
The Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 


SOCIETY OF MINIATURE 
PAINTERS, SCULPTORS &€ GRAVERS, Feb. 1 
to 23, 1941, Washington, D. C. Open to all 
American artists. All media (limited to 10 
by 8 inehes in size). $1 fee for non-members. 
Jury. Last date for return of entry cards: 
Jan. 25. Last date for arrival of exhibits: Jan. 
27. For cards and full data write Mary Eliza- 
beth King, Secretary, 1518 28th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


WASHINGTON WATERCOLOR CLUB'S 46th AN- 


NUAL EXHIBITION, Dec. 14 to Jan. 19, at 
the Corcoran Gallery. Open to all artists, Media: 


of tugboat scenes which came out in chil- 
book form under the title, Little Toot, 
has this year devoted himself to another sub- 
ject—the horse-drawn fire engine. A group of 
spirited watercolors trace in his new book, © 
Hercules, the adventures of a gay nineties fire | 
engine. The technique in these works is the 
same colorful and vigorous one that has char- © 
acterized the Gramatky paintings that have 
taken honors in important national watercolor 


dren’s 


exhibitions. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for Classified Advertising is 10c 


per word, per insertion; 


minimum charge 
$1.50. Terms: cash with order. Each word, ini- 


tial and whole number is counted as one word. 


BOCOUR HAND GROUND OIL COLORS. 


Conforms with the highest standards necessary 
for creating lasting pictures. Permanency guaran- 
teed. Powerful—no fillers used. OBTAINABLE 
AT YOUR DEALER! Send for literature. Bocour, 
2 West 15th Street, New York City. 


watercolor, pastel, drawing, lithography, etch- 
ing and wood blocks. Fee: $1 for non-members. 
Jury. Cash awards ($50 top). Last date for 
return of entnry cards: (out of town exhibi- 
tors) Dec. 2; (local contributors) Dec. 6. Only 
date for arrival of exhibits: Dec. 6. For entry 
ecards write Frances Hungerford Combs, Sec- 
retary, 3820 Kanawha St., Washington, D. C. 


Wichita, Kan. 


WICHITA ART ASSOCIATION'S 14th ANNUAL 
CONTEMPORARY PRINT EXHIBITION, Dec. 
15 to Jan. 6, 1941, at the Wichita Museum. 
Open to all American artists. Media: block 
prints, wood engravings & lithographs. Fee: $1. 
Jury. $25 in prizes. Last date for arrival of en- 


New York, N. Y. 


ACADEMY OF ALLIED ARTS 
WINTER EXHIBITION, 
Academy of Allied Arts, 349 W. 86th St., New 
York City. Open to all artists. Media: oil & 
watercolor. Last date for receiving entry cards: 
Nov. 25. Last date for receiving exhibits: Nov. 
30. For detailed information write Leo Nadon, 
director, Academy of Allied Arts, 349 W. 86th 
St., New York City. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WOMEN PAINT. 
ERS € SCULPTORS ANNUAL, Jan. 6-27, at 
the Argent Galleries, New York City. Open to 


ORCROEREORROREDReREReeeREReeeReee Rene tee 


EXHIBITING ARTISTS 


Can reach an appreciative public 
through advertising in The Art Digest. 
Its national circulation (more than 
12,500) makes it indispensable to 
Easterners and Westerners alike. 


10th ANNUAL 
Dec. 5 to 26, at the 


OZENFANT’S ORIGINAL PICTURE PRE- 
SERVAR—a mat final varnish for paintings— 
colorless—preserves and beautifies. For sale at 


Leo Robinson Artists’ Materials, 1388—6th Ave- 
nue, N. Y¥. C. 


PICTURE FRAMES BY BRAXTON—Special 
rate to artists preparing for exhibitions—raw © 
woods—inexpensive unusual frames—come in or 
write for catalog—Braxton Art Company, 353° 
try cards and exhibits: Dec. 6. For information 


East 58th St.. New York. “ 

and entry cards address: Wichita Art Associa- sitios nitchemsiniictiantiie . 
—. eae aaa DRY PIGMENTS—full strength cadmiums, o> 
oleottville, Ind. alts, manganese blue, etc.—casein, gypsum.. 

Mail > 

AMERICAN MONOTYPE SOCIETY'S FIRST ‘rnish gums, glues, Venice turpentine, etc. 
TRAVELING EXHIBITION. Open to all artists Tders filled. Hatfield's Color Shop. Inc., 112 St 

joining Society (membership fee, $3). Show to 


James Ave., Boston, Mass. Est. 1898. 
travel for one year, exhibiting at least two 
prints by each member. Last date for receiv- 
ing exhibits: Dec. 1. For entry blanks & 
prospectus, write Paul W. Ashby, Wolcottville. 
Ind. 


Povconcsssecsococsossssoscossososs 


PAINTINGS RESTORED, relined, cleaned, ~ 

varnished. Moderate prices consistent with 
quality work. Henry Fontane (relining special- 7 
ists) ALgonquin 4-4693, 45 East 22nd Street. 
Youngstown, Ohio New York. be 
BUTLER ART INSTITUTE’S 6th ANNUAL NEW “ 


YEAR SHOW, Jan. 1-26, at the Butler Art In- ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. Orders filled prompy 


stitute, Youngstown, Ohio. Open to residents anywhere. Joseph M mpany, 5 p Unie) 
and former residents of Ohio, Pennsylvania & eunun New on City. es 


West Virginia. Media: oil & watercolor. Jury. 
Fee: $1 plus $1 per crate. $525 in prizes. ee 

Last date for return of cards & arrival of en- SPECIAL SALE: Artist sketching canvas, 12% 
tries: Dec. 8. For blanks and complete data yards, 52” width, $3.95. Parcel post extr% 
write Mrs. Ruth Baldwin, 607 Union National E. H. & A. C. Friedrichs Co., 140 Sullivan Streesg 
Bank Building, Youngstown, Ohio. New York. 


Advertising is charged for at the rate 
of $7.00 per inch. For further infor- 
mation address: 


THE ART DIGEST 
116 E. 59th Street ¢ New York City 
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